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1, 
INTERESTING LEFTERS 


FRENCH REVOLUTION, 


EXTRACTED FROM THE 


CELEBRATED WORKS OF Mr. MALOUET, 
MEMBER OF THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF 1789: 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, 


BevatWw:T kL A Mic CH@A.R KOE: 


LATE PROFESSOR OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
AND BELLES LETTRES, IN THE COLLEGE 


OF ALAIS IN LANGUEDOC, 


When fhall the deadly heat of faction ceafe, 

When fhall our long-divided land have reft, 

If every peevifh, moody malecontent 

Shall fet the fenfelefs rabble in an uproar, 

Fright them with dangers, and perplex their brains 


Each day with fome fantaftic giddy change? 
Rowe. 


PRINTED FOR THE TRANSLATOR, AND SOLD BY MR. DEBRETT, 
PICCADILLY, MESSRS, HOOKHAM AND CARPENTER, BOND= 
STREFT, CORNER OF BRUTON-STREET, AND BY 


MR. RICHARDSON, BOOKSELLER IN CORNHILL, 





TO 


SIR ABRAHAM HUME, Bart. 





SIR, 


Ir may appear fomewhat extra- 
ordinary to addrefs the tranflation 
of a work on the French revolution 
to a gentleman, who mutt (as well 
from his knowledge of the original 
language as from his rank in fociety) 
be perfectly acquainted with the 
caufes of that revolution, with 
its progrefs, and with all its de- 
{tructive confequences. Give me 
leave, Sir, to palliate this feeming 
impropriety, by affuring you, that 
it was not the prefumptuous hope 
of being able to fubmit any thing 
new to your obfervation, which in- 

a duced 
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duced me to tranflate the following 
letters; it was the defire of diffe-) 
minating, more effectually, under 
your aufpices, the pelitical princi- 
ples which they contain, and which 
may, I think, in fome degree, a&t 
as an antidote againift the baneful 
poifon, which enthufiafts, or defign- 
ing men are continually endea- 
vouring to infinuate into the minds 
of fuch as are not aware of the dan- 
gers relulting from the intrigues of 
faction, nor of the horrors and cala- 
mities which are the infeparable 


‘concomitants of great revolutions. 


I truit we have nothing to fear 
from interior commotions in this 
country: It 1s evident that the great 
majority of the nation are inviola- 
bly attached to the true principles 
of our happy conttitution; and I 


know, that even the molt ignorant 
2 clafles 


Aga 


claffes of Englifhmen are not fo 
{ufceptible as the French, of being 
hurried away by chimeras. But it 
is neceflary to enlighten the minds 
of good citizens, and put them on 
their guard againit the fophiftry and 
wiles of infidious men, who (under 
the pretext of unfeafonable reforms) 
might endeavour to excite partial 
difturbances, in order to divert the 
attention of government from its 
important occupations, at a time 
when energy and union are fo eflen- 
tial to repel the prodigious efforts 
of our rapacious enemies. 

Having happily experienced, that 
whatever is evidently done with a 
good intention, will always meet 
with your indulgence, though it may 
have no claim to your approbation, I 
am encouraged, Sir, to offer you 
this humble teftimony of my good 

wifhes 





| wifhes to my country, as a {mall 
tribute of gratitude, and of the 
unfeigned refpect, with which I beg 
leave to fub{cribe myfelf, 


SIR, 
| Your moft devoted and moft 
Obedient, humble fervant, 


| | ; Wn. CLARKE. 





THE 


TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTN, 





fi ee following Letters and Extracts are 
tranflated from the third volume of the 
Opinions of Mr. Malouet, a collection of 
which was publifhed in France, in the year 
1792. They have already been tranflated 
anto the German and Italian languages, and 
have acquired a very confiderable, and juftly 
merited reputation on the Continent. 

I fincerely regret that my prefent circum- 
{tances do not permit me to publifh a tran- 
{lation of all the political works of this cele- 
brated Politician, whofe excellent fpeeches 
on every point of legiflation which was 
treated in the firft national affembly, are au- 
thentic and lafting monuments of his difin- 
terefted attachment to thofe principles of 
government which are founded on the. bafis 
of reafon and juftice, and which alone can 

b fecure | 
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fecure order, liberty, and profperity in civi- 
lized ftates. ) : 

Undaunted by the threatening {word of 
the affaffins, which was continually fuf- 
pended over the heads of thofe who refufed 
to flatter the frenzy and errors of the deluded 
multitude, he laboured with unwearied refo- 
lution, to ftem the torrent of licentioufnefs, | 
by oppofing the moft energetic and convinc- 
ing arguments to the fophiftry of the dema- 
gogues. i 

Overcome, at laft, inthe unequal ftruggle 
of liberty and juftice againft licentioufnefs 
and plunder, he was forced to abandon his 
bleeding country, and, among thoufands of 
other victims, confign himfelf over to the 
horrors of exile. | 

Pofterity, in perufing his * prophetic pages, 
will bluth at the ignorance, the folly, or the 
obftinacy of their progenitors, who plunged 
themfelves into the abyfs of anarchy, while | 


* In reading the fpeeches and writings of Mr.. Malouet, at 
the beginning of the revolution, one would almeft imagine 
that he had had a preternatural view of what has fince hap- 
pened in France, from an application of thefe falfe and deftruc- 
tive principles which he never failed to detect, and againft the 
dangers of which he was continually warning his. deluded 
countrymen, 


the 


Fane pale 
the path which would infallibly have con- 
ducted them to true liberty, was illuminated 
by the beams of reafon and juftice. 

My prefent object, however, is not to 
pafs an unneceffary eulogy on Mr. Malouet, 
but to felect fuch of his Letters and Obferva- 
tions as are calculated to oppofe the fophif- 
tical doctrines of our Innovators, and to 
fhew the abfurdity of their attachment to 
the moft dangerous of all political fyftems, I 
mean ¢hat of French democracy. 

By confining myfelf to the publication of 
only afew of M. Malouet’s Letters, with his 
fpeech on the conftitutional charter of 1789; 
Iam forced, in fome meafure, to fay a few 
words on that terrible and fanguinary revo- 
lution, toa great part of which I was eye- 
witnefs, and which I have followed through 
its various gradations with the moft impar- 
tial attention. 

Let me obferve, however, that-I do not 
pretend to enter into an hiftorical de- 
tail of facts, caufes, and events ; my time 
will not permit it, nor do I think myfelf 
adequate to fuch a tafk. Befides, this 
important fubject, will no doubt, be treated 
by writers of the moft diftinguifhed merit. 

Tam 
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I am informed that the celebrated Dr. 
Moore, is now preparing to publifh a regular 
and complete hiftory of the French revolu- 
tion, from its commencement dawn to its 
prefent ftate. 

The laft American war had fo completely 
drained the French finances, that the late 
unfortunate Louis XVI. found himfelf under 
the unavoidable neceffity of levying new taxes, 

This meafure was {trenuoufly oppofed by 
the parliaments, as well as by the clergy 
and nobility. — 

The king, after having tried in vain to 
retrieve the finances, and rectify the wheels 
of government, by the aid of an affembly of 
the Notables, directed his views towards an 
affembly of the States-general, 

The parliaments, and two firft orders af 
the ftate having manifefted their oppofition 
to the meafures of the Court, the minifter 
formed a ‘project. of placing the Commons ‘in 
rivalty with the Nobility and Clergy, and of 
ftrengthening the authority of the crown by 
the preponderance of what they called le ¢zers 
etat, or third Order. 

This project was no fooner known than it 
excited a general enthufiafm among the peo- 


ple; 
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ple; the cry became univerfal for electing 
the deputies of the third Order in equal num- 
ber to thofe of the two firft Orders united. 

The king, whofe only aim, whofe fu- 
preme happinefs was to alleviate the burthens 
of the people, and reform the abufes of .go- 
vernment, was ever ready to accede to what 
he believed to be the general opinion of the 
nation, whenever that opinion carried in it 
the appearance of utility and juftice. 

He confidered it juft that the influence of 
the Commons fhould be equal to the influ-. 
ence of the Nobility and Clergy. 

It is aftonifhing, however, that neither 
he, nor his minifters forefaw, that by elect- 
ing the deputies of the third order in equal 
number to thofe of the two firft orders 
united, they would render the influence of 
the Commons infinitely greater than that of 
the Nobility and Clergy ! 

In the firft place, more than one half of 
the ecclefiaftics in France were the fons of 
plebeians, nay, often of the loweft mecha- 
nics. Was it not natural to fuppofe that 
many of* thefe ecclefiaftics, when elected as 
deputies to the States-general, would join 
with the deputies of the Commons againft 
the Nobility, and againft the Dignitaries of 
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their own order, who were the eternal ob. 
jects of their envy ? 
Il. The nobility w 
very diftinct claffes: la* haute et la petite 


ere compoted of twa 


nobleffe (high and low a y y-) 


A kind of rivalit ty, or rather contention, 


oP 


evidently fubfifted bet ween ne two claffes. 
Was it not natural to fuppofe that many of 
the lower clafs of nobility would join with 
the Commons, in order to humble their fu- 
periors, or perhaps to avenge private in- 
juries ? 

HiIl. In a great ftate, where the morals 
were arrived at the very higheft degree of 
corruption, Was it not natural to fuppoie 
alfo that, even among the firft clafs of 
nobility, there would be fome who, either 


from a ae love of Jit 


iberty, from a fpirit 
of oppofition to the Court party, from the 
defire of novelty, or from the vanity of ac- 
quiring popular favour, would abandon the 
ftandards of their own Order, and join with 


the reprefentatives of the Commons ? 


* The high nobility, or noblefle d’armes, were thofe whofe 
titles or letters of nobility were srabeba themin, or before, the 
thirteenth century. The fecond clafs of nobility was compofed 
of fuch as had purchafed their titles, or were become noble by 
having filled a place in fome of the magiftracies, 


Thus, 
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Thus, what appeared, on a fuperficial 
view, to be juft and equitable, proved a 
great deviation from juftice, and the total 
deftruction of all equilibrium in the go- 
vernment ! 

Tt may therefore be faid, that the king 
and his minifters, who. iffued mandates for 
electing the deputies of the commons in 
equal number to thofe of the two firft orders 
united, laid the groundwork of a popular 
revolution in France. 

The States general were to be compofed of 
1200 members, of whom 600 were to be de- 
puted by the commons, or third order, and 
300 by each of the other two orders. But 
the nobility and high clergy of Brittany re- 
fufed to take any part in the elections, or to 
fend any of their members as deputies to the 
States-general, becaufe the new mode of elect- 
ing was fubverfive of the right and preroga- 
tive which that province had always enjoyed 
of electing its deputies to the States-general 
in an affembly of its own particular ftates. 

This unforefeen circumftance, which left 
a majority of near 44 votes to the third order 
in the general affembly, was certainly a very 
powerful motive for continuing the ancient 
cuftom of colleting the voices by order, or 
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at leaft, for adopting the falutary meafure of 
eftablifhing two feparate houfes of parlia- 
ment, as was. propofed by Meffieurs de 
Lally Tolendal and Mounier, and fupported 
by Mr. Malouet. 

By the infurrection (1) of the rath, July 
1789, the diftinétion of the three orders of 
nobility, clergy, and commons, which had 
always exifted in former affemblies of the 
States general, was entirely abolifhed. 

After this cataftrophe, the royal authori- 
ty became every day more and more ener- 
vated. The factious innovators were faci- 
Jitated in their march to the throne, by the 
feeble and ill-timed refiftance of thofe who 
would admit of no modification or change in 
the ancient inftitutions. 

It muft be obferved that from the very be- 
ginning of the revolution, the affembly was 
divided into three parties: viz. That of the 
enthufiafis, who feemed only bent on def- 
troying the ancient inftitutions, and rearing 
anarchy on the ruins of government. 

Il. That of the royalifts, who willingly 
confented to a reform of fome of the moft 
glaring abufes, but who would admit of no 
deviation whatever from. the ancient fyftem ; 


although 
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although (as we have feen) this fyftem was 
already attacked in its principle, by the new 
mode of election. 

And laftly, a fmall number of men of 
moderate principles, who were alfo fin- 
cere royalifts, but who were equally averfe 
to the dangerous innovations of the factious, 
and to the fatal and ill-timed refiftance of 
thofe who oppofed a juftand limited form of 
government. 

TI need not obferve that Mr. Malouet was 
one of the latter party; for which he has been 
branded with the epithet of innovator. When 
the conflict of paflions and party-{pirit fhall 
ceafe, pofterity will judge from his writings 
whether or not he deferved fuch an epithet. 

It cannot be denied, that if all thofe depu- 
ties; who were really actuated by good and 
laudable motives, had been unanimous in 
their efforts to correct the abufes of the anci- 
ent government, and give new {ftrength to 
its bafis, the factious innovators would have 
ftrugeled in vain to accomplifh its deftruction. 
But a moft extraordinary fatality feems to 
have prefided through the whole of this di- 
{afterous revolution ; certain fhades of differ- 
ence prevailed in the opinions even of thofe 
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who had the beft intentions ; and fuch was 
their infatuation, that rather than conciliate 
thefe little differences amongft themfelves, 
rather than facrifice their private opinion to 
the general intereft, they prefered to fubmit 
to the bafe and degrading tyranny of their 
common enemies. 

Every clafs of men through the whole 
kingdom of France feemed to wifh for a 
revolution; not for the general good of the 
nation, but for their own private interefts. 

The high nobility wifhed for a change in 
government, which, by augmenting their in- 
fluence in the provinces, might augment 
their power at Court, and their credit with 
the minifters. 

The nobility of the provinces, jealous of 
the preference given to the nobility of the 
. Court for all places of dignity and honour, 
withed for a revolution which might annihi- 
late this abufe of power, and leave merit a 
fair and juft opportunity of preferment. 

The parliaments wifhed for a revolution, 
which might diminifh the power of the 
Court, and give them a greater degree of 
preponderance in the management of public 
affairs. 

The 
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The inferior claffes of Lawyers, Attornies, 
&c.; thefe men who, in every corrupted 
{tate, are fo notorious for their immorality, 
their oppreflion, and their rapacity; who 
feem willing to renounce the hopes of future 
happinefs for the enjoyment of prefent gain; 
thefe men, I fay, forefaw nothing ina revo- 
lution but the deftruction of the parliaments, 
and of the higher magiftracies, by which 
means, they hoped to extend their ow» influ- 
ence, and accumulate fortunes in the midft 
of troubles and diforder. 

It may be obferved that this clafs of men 
have been more criminally active in the re- 
volution than any other denomination of per- 
fons whatever. 

The wealthy citizens and merchants wifhed 
for a revolution, which might efface the line 
of feparation drawn between them and the 
nobility, and give them accefs to military 
preferment, from which they were, in fome 
meafure, excluded. But they did not confi- 
der that the jacobins were behind hem, bran- 
difhing the {word of equality, and ready to 
mow them down in their turn. 

After the horrible outrages of the (2) cth 
October 1789, the great majority of the af- 

fembly 
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fembly feemed to dread the gathering ftorm. 
They detefted the Duke of Orlean’s faction, 
and the crimes which it had committed. 
The greateft part of the deputies of the com- 
mons were ftill attached to the king, and 
elt the neceflity of fupporting the dignity of 
his perfon, and the authority of his fceptre; 
but they were well aware that, by uniting 
openly under the banners of ariftocracy, they 
would expofe themfelves to the refentment of 
the multitude, whom the demagogues had 
infpired with the moft implacable hatred for 
that party. They therefore confidered the 
moderate party as a fafe point of reunion, 
where they might eftablifh an effeCtual coun- 
er-poife againft the dangerous influence of 
the jacobins. 

Under thefe circumftances, Mr. Malouet 
was employed to invite the ariftocratical par- 
ty to enter intoa plan of conciliation, and to 
give up apart of their claims, in order to 
fave themfelves from ruin, and the nation 
from anarchy. 

Unfortunately this fcheme proved unfuc- 
ce{sful, while anarchy and confufion were 
daily gaining ground in every ,part of the 
kingdom. 


The 
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The conftitutional charter of 1789, was 
fubmitted to the in{pection of a committee 
of revifion towards the end of 1791: And it 
is certain that even then, if all the honeft and 
well-méaning members of the conftituent 
affembly had been unanimous amongft them- 
felves, they might have fucceeded in rectify- 
ing the principles of the charter, and in giv~ 
ing a happy and equitable conftitution to 
their country. 

It was on this occafion that Mr. Malouet 
redoubled his efforts to repair the errors of a 
difaftrous revolution ; he demonftrated in his 
fpeeches, as well as in his letters, that this 
new conftitution was, in its principles, to- 
tally repugnant to amonarchical government; 
that by confounding and blending together 


| 


the executive and legiflative powers, it tend- 


ed, not only to the deftruction of the mon- 
archy, but to the total diffolution of all or- 
der and harmony in fociety. 

I have confined myfelf principally to the 
tranflation of this fpeech on the conftitutional 
charter, and to thofe parts of Mr. Malcuet’s 
letters which expofe to our view, in the clear- 
eft and trueft manner, the fallacious and de- 
ftructive principles which have actuated, and 
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which till actuate the revolutions in 
France. 

Many of our pretenders to politics, whe- 
ther from their culpable ignorance of thefe 
principles, of from a criminal defign of ex- 
citing difcontent among the people, have 
endeavoured to perfuade us that the new con- 
f{titution of the French was much more fas 
vourable to liberty, and to the interefts of 
fociety at large, than shat under which our 
own nation has fo long flourifhed. 

Whoever candidly reads the works of Mr. 
Malouet, will be firmly perfuaded of this 
invariable ¢ruzh: ‘That anarchy and all its 
horrible, concomitants, muft neceffarily be 
the confequence of every revolution which is 
influenced by the mob, and conducted by 
the chiefs of faction. 

Let us not judge of the prefent ftate of 
France from its exterior victories, which are 
in reality the natural refult of its interior 
wretchednefs. The deftruction of com- 
merce in that immenfe empire, the annihila- 
tion of the fineft manufactures in the world, 
left no alternative to the manufacturers, 

The fword, or the guillotine, was the 
boon of liberty which the commiffaries of the 
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national convention prefented to a deluded 
and infulted people. 

The love of /berty, and the zntere/f of the 
people have been made the pretext for every 
intriguing knave to raife himfelf to the head 
of a party. But, among all thofe furious, 
pretended champions of the people, who 
have fucceffively appeared on the theatre of 
the French revolution, can we find one indi- 
vidual who has been really actuated by the 
love of his country, by the defire of contri- 
buting to the public weal, or enlarging the 
{phere of human felicity ? 

















THE OPINION OF 


Mri enDe eM A: O.U ET; 


DELIVERED IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
THE EIGHTH OF AUGUST, 1791, 


ON THE 


-FRENCH CONSTITUTIONAL CHARTER, 


PRIOR TO ITS BEING PASSED INTO A LAW; 
Sa ARTE RIE en NRE ES 


F all the inhabitants of the French nation 
were affembled at this juncture, every 
citizen would have a right, on the prefenta« 
tion of the conftitutional charter, to fay ; I 
approve it, or I reject it; I refufe my af- 
fent to fuch or fuch an article which it cons 
tains7 Now, as the nation at large, not being 
affembled, is incapable of giving its affent, 
or negative to this charter, certainly every 
ene of us its reprefentatives has a right, nay 
ought in duty to deliver his opinion on fuch 
an important fubject, according to the dic- 
tates of his own confcience. 
We have’but a partial knowledge of the 
conftitutional decrees: fome of them have 
been adopted with too much precipitation. 
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A vaft number of dy-/aws, adapted to acci« 
dental circumftances, have annulled, contra- 
dicted, or difunited, many of the articles of 
your conftitutional charter (a). 

This is the firft time we have had an op- 
portunity of examining them in the aggre- 
gate: I ardently wifh to enter into a full and 
ample difcuffion on this important fubject ; 
but your time, [ fear, will not allow me that 
fatisfaétion ; befides, I perceive that the ma- 
jority of the affembly are already agreed 
on the principal points; and to contradict 
them would be to fhock the prevailing opini- 
on. However;*it is a duty which I owe to 
you, and to my fellow-citizens at large, to 
explain to you the motives on which I ap- 
prove-or reject fome of the fundamental ar- 
ticles of the charter. v4 

In the firtt place, give me leave to affure. 

- you, that, if your conftitution can perform 
all that it promifes, I hall become one of its 
moft zealous partifans. But} when I ex- 
-amine your declaration of~rights, when I 
_ compare it with the effects (4) which ithas al- 
ready produced, Idifcover in it aneternalfource 
of errors, troubles, and mifery for the body of 
the people, who ought to have no other idea 
of the Sovereign power, than that of a legal 

| | authority, 
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‘guthority, to which they owe obedience and 
fubmiffion. They cannot in juftice, pretend 
to any other equality than that of being equal 
in the eyes of the law. Nature herfelf does 
not deal her favours equally to all; and the 
habits of foctety, education, induftry, &c. 
are continually increafing her inequalities. 
To me, it is evidentthat this Declaration of 
Rightsis dangeroutly calculated to lead aftray 
the ruftic, fimple, and ignorant part of 

mankind. # <f.> 7 1Z 
iliftory affords no example of fuch changes 
as you are endeavouring to operate by your 
pretended eguahty of conditzon. Should not 
the indelible diftinétion between the condi- 
tion of the rich, and that ‘of the poor, be 
counterbalanced by fome other diftinction in 
favour of the /atter ? ‘This confideration per- 
haps, had much more influence than vanity 
in forming our ancient inftitutions of nobi- 
lity. The wife legiflators of antiquity were 
perfuaded of the neceffity of eftablifhing a 
{cale of moral fubordination from one clafs, 
and from one profefion to another, If, how. 
ever, by endeavouring to annihilate preroga- 
tives (which you confider as the ufurpations 
of vanity and power) you ftrike at the very 
root of property and focial rights; if thofe, 
for 
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for whom liberty is not fufficient, fhould 
become licentious, and intoxicated with their 
independence, what repreflive authority in 
the magiftrates, what energy inthe laws could 
fuffice to» maintain order and harmony 
amongft this immenfe multitude of new cre- 
ated peers! It is therefore, in the diftribu- 
tion, inthe ftrength, in the independence, in 
the equilibrium of the delegated powers, that 
we muft feck for a guarantee of thofe natural 
and civil liberties which you promife to the 
people in your fpecious declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

Experience teaches us, that acknowledged 
rights are nothing, unlefs they are placed 
under the fafeguard of an efficacious and pro« 
tecting power. 

Another very important leffon both of ex 
perience and of reafon, is, that the greateft 
extent of political liberty, is infinitely lefs 
precious, and lefs ufeful to mankind than 
their perfonal fecurity, and the free difpofal 
\of their property. ‘Thefe alone conftitute the 
only fold good, the happrne/s of every mow 
ment, and the principal end of all fociety. 

From thefe two truths it refults, that no 
government can be confidered as perfectly 
free, wife, and durable, unlefs it be founded 
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on the bafis, not of the greateft extent of po- 
litical liberty, but of the inviolability of pro 
perty and of perfonal liberty, 

Now,what has been your principal object 
in the organization and diftribution of the 
delegated powers ? why, it has been to efta- 
blith the very higheft extent of political li- 
berty; to which you have indeed endeavoured 
to annex (without confidering their incompa-~ 
tibility) the fafety of perfons and of property, 

You have endeavoured, by a retrograde 
march of twenty centuries, to bring the peo- 
ple nearer to the fovereignty ; you have 
placed the temptation conftantly in their 
view (c), without intrufting them with the 
immediate exercife of it, 

Such principles are replete with danger ; 
they were, indeed, the firft that were dif- 
played in the infancy of political inftituti- 
ons, and in {mall democracies: but when 
knowledge attained to a higher degree of 
perfection, we may obferve all the celebrated 
Lawgivers and Politicians. feparating the ex- 
ercife of the fovereignty from its principles 
in fuch a manner, that the people, from whom 
its elements proceed, meet with it no where 
but in a delegated reprefentation, invefted 
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with all the power and means necefflary to 
enforce obedience. 

If you had contented yourfelves with fay- 
ing that the elements of fovereignty exift in 
the people, your idea would have been juft, 
and you fhould have haftened to fix it, by 
delegating the fovereignty im all its pleni- 
tude; but in declaring that the fovereignty 
itfelf belongs to the people, and in delegat- 
ing only certain portions of its power, your 
expofition of the principle becomes both falfe 
and dangerous; falfe, becaufe the people 
united in a body, in their primary affemblies, 
are incapable of forming any juft nations of 
what you declare to be their rights ; dange- 
rous, becaufe it is not eafy to keep a man in 
the condition of a fubject, to whom you are 
conftantly faying tiow art fovereign. ‘Thus 
it is evident that the people, in the ebriety of 
their paffions, will always grafp at the prin- 
ciple, and reject your coniequences: but if 
after having declared that the elements of the 
fovereignty exiftin the people, you had fo- 
Jemnly invefted the king and the legiflative 
body, with the full exercife of it, you would 
have avoided this impending danger. 

Your definition of the law is not lefs 
fallacious and dangerous for the multitude, 

than 
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than your definition of the fovereignty. The 
law, you fay, according to Rouffeau, is the 
expreffion of the general wv//. 

But Rouffeau fays alfo, that this general 
will cannot be tran{mitted, or delegated, to 
reprefentatives, becaufe he confiders it as the 
refult of the immediate opinion of every indi- 
vidual. Now, fince you have adopted a re- 
prefentative form of government, (which is 
certainly the moft fuitable to a great nation ;) 
fince the reprefentatives are not even bound | 
up toany imperative mandates from their con- 
ftituents ; fince you have even prohibited de« 
liberation in the primary affemblies ; it fol- 
lows that the definition of Rouffeau, which 
is perfectly juft in 47s hypothefis, is abfo- 
lutely falfe in yours, and tends only to dee 
lude the multitude, by perfuading them that 
their willis the law, which they have a right 
to infringe, or annul at pleafure. Thus is 
the legiflative power continually weakened 
by the intrigues and clamours of factious men, 
who conftantly endeavour to ufurp power, 
and fubftitute their ow wz// for that of the 
majority. Nay, I fhall venture to fay, that 
even in the fyftem of Rouffeau, the law 
would be more properly defined by naming 
it the exprefiion of juftice and of public reas 
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fon ; for the general W7// may be unjuft, and 
tinctured with our paffions, but the law 
ought never to be fo. It is always difficult, 
and often impoffible to come at a precife 
knowledge of the general Will, by collecting 
the votes of an immenfe people; but pudle 
reafon, like the glorious luminary of day, is 
manifefted by ftreams of light. It is by rea 
fon alone that every individual becomes at- 
tached to the public weal: from the dominion 
of our paffions a very oppofite effect is to be 
expected. Society, therefore, as an aggres 
gate of individuals, is actuated by two di-« 
verging impulfes, the one (that of our paf- 
fons) is often violent and unruly, the other 
(that of reafon) feeble and uncertain. It 
fhould therefore be the great aim of a well- 
founded conftitution, to ftrengthen the 
weakeft of thefe impulfes, and to reftrain 
the other. 

In what clafs of fociety then may we moft 
con{tantly expect to find thofe who are natu- 
rally defirous of maintaining peace and fecu- 
rity in the ftate? In the clafs of proprietors, 
without doubt; they mutt naturally with for 
public order and protection: their {upreme in- 
tereft is the prefervation of their property and 
condition: the wifhes, and the hopes of the 

other 
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other claffes, are naturally to change their 
condition, and obtain property. The wifeft 
and beft concerted government, then, mutt 
neceflarily be that in which the proprietors 
of the land have the fole influence ; they, as 
well as the non-proprietors, are interefted in 
the fupport of perfonal fafety and individual 
liberty ; and they are befides, more deeply 
interefted in the fupport of a juft and wife 
adminiftration of property. 

I grant that they form not the whole body 
of fociety ; but they are the trunk and the 
roots, which ought to nourifh and influence 
the branches. 

It is, therefore, an egregious abufe of the 
abftract principles of political liberty, and 
hurtful even to the loweft orders of the peo- 
ple, whom it pretends to favour, to extend 
the influence on government to any other 
than to the clafs of proprietors. Such ex- 
tenfion gives {cope to the {trongeft impulfe of 
men’s actions, that is, to the impulfe of our 
paffions, and private interefts, which always 
excite the multitude to ad in a body, in 
order to annihilate the more feeble principle 
of reafon, which tends to the general good. 

It is not enough that the legiflation of an 
empire, be confined only to the proprietors, 
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elected by the people. The fame reafons 
which feparate the difcuffion and formation 
of the laws from the whirlwind of paflions 
and private interefts which actuate the mul- 
titude, demand every precaution that may 
prevent immature or precipitate decifions in 
the aflembly of reprefentatives. 

The difcuffion of the laws in one fingle 
houfe, or affembly, promifes much lefs fafety 
tothe people, than if they were to undergo 
two fucceflive examinations by men whofe 
{pirit and interefts are different though not 
contrary. 

a I am therefore of opinion, that by confti- 
tuting the legiflative body in one affembly 
only, compofed of every clafs and condition 
without exception, you do not offer a fuffi- 
cient guarantee for thofe natural and civil 
rights which you declare to be the imherent 
privilege of the people. Shall we find this 
guarantee in the authority of the king ? No, 
the very eflence of royalty is perverted by the 
mode of delegation, and by the ftate of de-- 
pendence to which you have reduced it K & * 

The king you fay, is chief of the execu- 
tive power, yet you deprive him of the au- 
thority neceflary to exercife it. I own that 
liberty cannot be preferved without the re- 
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fponfibility of the minifters ; but royalty is 
annihilated if the prince himfelf is to be re- | 
{fponfible. 
\j Royalty, in a free ftate, ferving only as a= 
counterpoife to another power, fhould have 
fufficient weight and independence, not only 
to check the errors, but alfo to prevent the 
ufurpations of the legiflative body. *xThe title 
of chief of the executive power might, with 
equal propriety, be applyed to a doge, an 
avoyee, or a prefident of the United States 
but, in order to preferve the equilibrium in 
a mixt monarchical government, the prince 
muft not only form an integral part of the 
fovereignty, but alfo be invefted with fuffici- 
ent power and authority, to enable him in 
fome cafes to refift the legiflative body. 

What is then, the effential attribute of >< 
royalty ? 

The only attribute which diftinguifhes it 
from other magiftracies, is, that zdependent 
power inherent in the king’s perfon, by 
which he not only refufes or fanctions any 
act of the legiflative body, but even pro- 
rogues or diffolves an aflembly, whofe vio- 
lent enterprizes tend to fubvert the conftitu- 
tion. 


Now 
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Now the king being ftripped of this au- 
thority by your con/fitutional charter, what 
other power have you left him in its place, 
for the defence of his prerogative and inde- 
pendence ? It is eafy to prove that you have 
left himnone. For the /u/penfive Veto is a 
privilege which he can feldom or never em- 
ploy for the maintenance of an authority, 
againft which all the other magiftracies are 
combined by the very nature of their inftitu- 
tion, and by the ftrength which they receive 
from’ popular opinion. 

The legiflative body, united againft the 
throne, and over-ruling the adminiftrative 
_ bodies by its continual infpection and ac- 
cufations, becomes not only the effective cen- 
ter of all the powers of government, but may, 
when it pleafes, ufurp all the branches of 
public adminiftration, by the unlimited ex- 
tent which it gives tothe king’s refponfibi- 
lity. The prince is, therefore, under the 
conftant and moft abject dependence on the 
‘national affembly, which has already affumed 
to itfelf a very confiderable portion of the 
executive power; fuch as the organization 
of the army, that of all the offices and em- 
ployments, the diftribution of rewards and 

honours, 
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honours, and ‘the reculation of the military 
forces of the king’s houfhold. 

Can you ae to find, in fuch arrange- 
ments, that equilibrium of power which you 
intended, no doubt, to eftablith ? 

By anabufe of thefe two abftraé terms, 
Sovereignty of the people, and general will, 
you have united all the moral and phy fical 
{trength of the nation againit the throne. You 
may fee, however, from fatal eX perience 
that the executive authority ought to have 
been independent, in order to protect your 
rights, and defend the laws—which are now 
become the fcoff and derifion of the mob. 

The functions affigned to the admini- 
{trative bodies, the manner in which they 
are compofed, are evident proofs of my 
affertion. 

The divifion of the kingdom into depart- 
ments, the affef{ment, and receiving of the 
taxes ie the delegates of the people ; their 
revifal of all public expences in each seat rt= 
ment, are certainly all of them wife regula- 
tions, and conformable to the ete s of 
a good government; but can the active part 
of the adminifiration,’ which requires a con- 
{tant Reape be collectively exercifed 
with fafety, by thefe fame delegates (d)? 
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The king, you fay, has the fuperinteri- 
dance of this adminiftration, may annul its 
acts, and fufpend its agents: but who will 
inform him of their negligence, or of their 
acts of injuftice ? Thefe bodies, who are en- 
tirely independent of the crown, whofe mem= 
bers are never to be nominated by the prince, 
are, by the nature of their inftitution, the 
rivals of the royal authority, and will always 
confpire, in concert with the people and the 
legiflative body, to enfeeble the power of the 
fovereign. 3 

By invefting the adminiftrative bodies of 
the departments, with the executive authori- 
ty, of whofe aéts they fhould only have been 
the recorders. You have deprived the ftate of 
the beft form of adminiftration which can 
exift, viz. that where the fuperintendance is 
placed immediately over the action, and 
where the infpection of accounts inftantly 
follows the expenditure of the public money. 
By thefe means you might have fecured to 
yourfelves the beft and moft exact refponfi- 
bility. 

As your charter does not fpecify or affign 




















any particular function to the municipalities, 
‘it feems tacitly to acknowledge the danger 
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of the fupreme power, with which they are 
invefted at prefent, 

In fine, gentlemen, from the numerous 
dangers and obftacles which you have thrown 
in the way of the executive power, from the 

extraordinary and unheard-of meafures you 
have lately adopted, by fpecifying a multi- 
plicity of cafes in sa iat the prince may fer- 
feit the crown, it is evident that you have- 
ftript the monarch, in reality, and in the 
public opinion, of whatever could command 
obedience to the laws; and that you have 
left him no means of difcharging the duties 
which your conftitution requires of him. 

I fhall fay nothing on your new courts of 
juftice ; the filence of your Charter on that 
head, feems to acknowledge their imper- 
feétion. 

But your mode of organizing and employ- 
ing the public force, is truly alarming. You 
Lae transformed the whole nation intoa pere 
manentarmy. What can be the poet of this 
{trangeand dangerous innovation, which fee 
to throw us back into the ages of barbarity ? 

It was, no doubt, neceffary to form a 
militia, proportioned, in fome meafure, to th 
number of our regular troops: but, an im- 
menfe population converted into national 
guards, 
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guards, the hakerial ufe of arms without re- 
gular or fevere difcipline, military labours 
conftantly mixing with civil employments, 
may not only be productive of terrible com- 
motions, but will neceffarily caufe an enor- 
mous lofs of zime and ufeful /adour, which 
are fo effential to the happinefs of the poor. 
The direction of this national force, in- 
ftead of being entrufted to the executive 
power, as in England, is fubmitted to the 
-weaknefs, the ignorance, or the intrigues of 

















: your municipalities. 

I fhall here terminate my obfervations, 
without hoping that any amendments refult- 
ing from them, will be adopted; but my 
reafon and confcience forbid me to give my 
fuffrage to a conftitution fo repugnant to the 
principles which I have here expofed. . ; iI 
fhall henceforth fubmit in filence, and mix 
~with the number of thofe who obey. If the 

_affembly does not think fit to deliberate on 
ny obfervations, let me at leaft folicit and 
obtain an acceleration of thofe . meafures 
which ought to infure the perfect liberty of 
the king’s perfon: let me alfo requeft that 
your deliberations on the conftitutional. char- 
ter, maybe terminated by a nominal appeal 
to every individual member of the legiflation. 
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LETTERS 


ON THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY Ma. MALOUVET. 





LETTER 1. 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF CONSTITUTION. 


3a Sept. 1791. 


Tis truly my love of Liberty which 

makes me difapprove of your new con- 
ftitution ; for, without betraying the former, 
how could I give my approbation to the /ar- 
ter? Do you require nothing from me but 
obedience to the law, and refpect for public 
order? My refpect for the laws, my love of 
order, is perhaps much more fincere than 
that of the moft clamorous zealots for the 
revolution among you: But the great and 
numerous defects of your new inftitutions 


(defects extremely evident to every impartial 
| 1B) and 
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and difcerning mind) forbid. me, as a con- 
{cientious man, to concur in- promoting their 
duration. If-what I judge to be wrong, ap- 
pears in your eyes to. be. right, then all ex- 
planation between us -will be ufelefs, and 
you will have no more influence on my opi- 
nions than I fhall have on yours; but fince 
you have been fo candid as.to acknowledge 
that your conftitution 1s defective, allow 


me to goa ftep further, and prove to you 


(which I think I very eafily can) that it is 
not only defective, but abfolutely impracti- 
cable. Can you reafonably expect that thofe 
who are convinced of its impracticability, 
fhould join with men who fhut their eyes 
againft. the evidence of demonftration? If 
honeft men would unite, and form a peace- 
able majority in our aflembly, anarchy would 
foon vanifh, and you would be able to efta- 
blifh a government on the bafis of reafon 
and juftice. But I can forefee no end to our 
calamities, while you perfift in your prefent 
fyftem—while fome of you beliéye, and 
others of you feign to believe, that the vatt 
empire of France can exift and flourifh under 

your new contftitution. 
i would by no means encourage an ag- 
ereffion of the law, nor would J have thofe 
who 
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who difapprove it, to refift its execution ; 
on the contrary, I fincerely regret that your 
conftitution itfelf 1s deftructive of good order, 
and. perverfive of focial harmony. The exe- 
cution of the laws is fhamefully neglected, 
even by thofe who formed them; by thofe 
who defend, and pretend to be their ad- 
mirers. ‘This is a fact (e) which I wifh to 
render obvious to all, and which you are 
conftantly endeavouring toconceal. You feem 
perfuaded that France may at leaft be go- 
verned for fome time, by your new confti- 
tution (f), which may afterwards be re- 
formed according to circumftances; but I 
affirm, that the nation will neither enjoy 
peace nor fecurity until it has undergone very 
material alterations. This I fhall prove in 
the following manner. 

Let us fuppofe that ot conftitutional 
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act contains only thefe words: ‘* Citizens 

be juft; you are now free, and equal in 
rights.” In this cafe you would have no 
need of a conftitution: But if you point out 
the rules of juftice, you muft alfo point out 
the nature and extent of liberty and equalit Ns 

It is certain, however, that if all our citizens 
sti faithfully obferve this precept 
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juft, there would be no neceflity eith 
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fear, or to defire a new order of things. I 
am willing to believe that you intended add- 
ing to the precept, Be juf?f, the means of 
execution, with regard to the practice*of juf- 
tice, and the maintenance of liberty; but if 
thefe means are infufficient; if, inftead of 
fecuring the exercife of juftice, and the main- 
tenance of liberty, they daily expofe the one 
and the other to be violated with impunity, 
it is then clear that your conftitution Is vi- 
cious ; and even fuppofing it founded on mo- 
yality, its means being null, it becomes 
impracticable. 

The theory of your legiflative fyftem is 
totally inapplicable to a great fociety, and its 
political means would deftroy order and har- 
mony in a ftate, much more fimple, and 
lefs extenfive than that of France. 

The bafis of your pretended gavernment is 
Equality, and the very greateft extent of po- 
litical Liberty. It is thus, that an infant 
fociety, circumfcribed to a very {mall furface 
of country, might organize itfelf immediate- 
ly after an equal divifion of the foil. ‘The 
fame faculties, the fame wants, the fame 
talents, the fame vices, and the fame for- 
tune, are nearly equal to all. In fucha fo- 
ciety, there is no reafon why the exercife of 

political 
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political rights, and the influence of every 
citizen on public affairs, fhould graduate in 
different proportions. 

But if you are an immenfe people, diffufed 
for ages paft over the greateft part of the 
continent, corrupted by arts, by luxury, and 
even by indigence; if there exifts among you 
a {mall number of great proprietors, and a 
vaft number of inhabitants without property ; 
then you are arrived at that period, when it 
would be impoffible for you to model the 
rights of every individual according to the 
natural and primitive Rights of Man, with- 
out operating a total diffolution of your 
fociety. 

In the primordial ftate of a fociety, there 
is only one fimple and pofitive compact 
among all its members, which is this: ‘* Les 
every thing be equally divided amongft us.” 
There is nothing fictitious in this compact ; 
it is founded on equity, and put in execu- 
tion at the very moment of union. On the 
other hand, let us examine what happens in 
the progreflive fteps of a fociety which is 
conftantly increafing in population. Here, 
new compacts are formed every day between 
thofe who poffefs, and thofe who have no- 
thing. The rich fay to the poor—‘* Work 
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for ws, and we will fupport you.” ‘This 4s 4 
new convention, which annuls the primor- 
dial compact, and makes the order and’ har- 
mony of the fociety reft on a new bafis, viz. 
that of one active, poverning and protecting 
power. Of what materials do you compofé 
this governing power, if, on one hand, you 
with to maintain the neceffary treaty: Work 
for us, and we will fupport yow ; and on the 
other hand, you return to the primordial 
compact: Let every thing be equal among us? 
Js it not evident; that in this fecond pe- 
riod of fociety, you ought, above all things 
to provide employment, fubfiftence, and 
tranquility, for the non-proprietors, and an 
inviolable fecurity for the perfon and fortune 
of the proprietors ? If, by a f{pecious and fa- 
tal theory, you {eek to re-eftablith primeyal 
equality in your fociety, do you not forefee 
that you will inevitably deprive the executive 
power of all its moral ftrength, and reduce 
it to its numeral ftrength only? If once 
you ziveff the immentfe multitude of non- 
proprietors with the public force, by what 
means will you be able to fulfil the laft focial 
compact—‘* Work for us, and we will fupport 
you?’ By what means will you then protect 

private property 3 
Your 
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ed on an anti-focial bafis, although its, prin« 


a 
ciple be deduced. from. natural right. Every, 
political. fociety;, from, its, very beginnin oe 
and {till more. in its advanced. ftate, is a de~ 


viation from natural right. But you feem to 
have loft fight of this great truth; you have 
fuffered yourfelves,to be led aftray | 
clous, pretenders to philofophy,: You are 

come mere fophifts in practice by. ¢hezr falla- 
cious rhetoric, and the eens confe 
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quences which you have deduced from vague 
principles. 

I by no means with. to,retrench from: the 
conftitution of a great Ps ople, the principles 
ofa juft and reafonable equality, or the ie 
advantages of political liberty. But be af. 
fured, that. too great a latitude given to 1 see 
one.or to the thed never, fails to deftroy 
both. ‘This affertion is proved by your new 
inftitutions (g:). 

The only, reafonable Equality to-which 
every member. of a great. fociety has a right 
to pretend, is—civil liberty, perfonal fecu- 
rity,. juftice, and protection, of the laws, 
without diftinétion of rank or condition. 

With regard to each of thefe, the poor as. 
well as the rich, the weak as well as. the 
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ftrong, the fimple ruftic as well as the man 
of genius, fhould all be equal in the eye of 
the law. No exception, no perfonal prefe- 
rence can take place here, without opprefling 
fome individual. The happinefs of every 
member, and the profperity of the focial bo- 
dy at large, depend effentially on the invio- 
Jability of Czu7/ Liberty. Political Liberty is 
very different in its nature: as its main ob- 
ject is the prefervation of refpective rights, 
it ought to extend only to what is falutary 
for all, and be limited in what would be 
prejudicial to many. Now, what is really 
falutary, and even effential to all, in a great 
fociety, 1s, one Juperior and protecling power, 
the annihilation of which, would not only 
be prejudicial to many, but fatal to all. 
- The firft ftipulation, therefore, of political 


liberty, rightly underftood, is, to make it 


contribute to the fupport of the protecting 
power, that is, of government. If it tends 
to weaken shzs, it acts againft itfelf, and 
will, infallibly, produce anarchy and dif- 
folution. 

Now, in order to determine the exercife 
of political rights, according to thefe princi- 
ples, and to truft nothing to an uncertain 
theory, which is fufceptible of being fixed 
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by pofitive calculation ; place yourfelves on 
an eminence, from »whence you may fee all 
the members of a great fociety, their terri- 
tory, their occupations, &e. You will firft 
obferve the ma/ffers of the foil, that is to 
fay, the proprietors. 1 fuppofe them dif- 
tributed at the rate of one in ten; you will 
therefore fee a hundred individuals diffufed 
over the eftates of ten proprietors. The ele- 
ments of their fubfiftence is the furface which 
they inhabit; the firft thing to be done there- 
fore is, to eftablifh its adminittration, and 
afterwards to provide for its defence. But 
in order to judge more accurately of the 
whole, you muft examine the interior of each 
divifion or property in particular, Enter my 
habitation, where I live with ten of my fel- 
low-creatures, who are my guefts, my aux- 
iliaries, or my fervants. I have made an 
agreement with them, in order to give ftabi- 
lity to our union, and render our fervices mu- 
tual. They are interefted, and have an un- 
doubted right to a guarantee for our treaty, 
but you do not defire they fhould govern my 
houfe ; you leave me the direction of our 
labours, and the fuperintendance of our har- 
veft. Let us fuppofe that a like compact is 
formed at the fame time with all the other 
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proprietors, and then we are become a po- 
litical body, with all the real advantages. of 
civil as well as political liberty. We, whoare 
the owners of the territory, are particularly 
interefted in providing for its fafety and good 
adminiftration. Being fewer in number’ than 
our auxiliaries, we muft naturally endeavour 
to make them feel the advantages and the 
neceflity of focial protection. We muft mo- 
dify the exercife of our political liberty in 
fuch a manner, that, if they have lefs influ- 
ence than we over our property, ‘they may 
have, on the other hand, as great a fhare as 
we, in the enjoyment of civil liberty.° In 
order to accomplith this end, our firft care 
will be, to place the law and the public force 
above all thofe who might defire; ‘or be in- 
terefted to infringe or elude them, But, in 
order to do this, we are well aware that, even 
among us proprietors, none but the wifeft, 
moft virtuous, and moft independent men 
fhould be elected to the national council: that 
the fafety and liberty of the people confit in 
their being able to determine, approve, or 
difapprove the choice of their governors, by 
fubmitting them to conditions which may 
infpire public confidence, 

It 
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It is not enough to poffefs fome property 5 
a candidate for the council, fhould be one 
who lives independent of any falary what- 
ever; for it would be abfurd to elec, as 
member of the fupreme council, a man, who 
has always been accuftomed, from his wants 
and neceffities, to depend on, and be fub- 
fervient to the willof others. Thefe necef- 
fary modifications, tending to eftablith a gra- 
dual alliance between the proprietors and the 
non-proprietors, give an immenfe preponde- 
rance to labour and induftry in the fcale of 
politics, by making them the means and 
fource of property, which is itfelf the means 
and fource of influence onthe government. 
With fuch a political fyftem, under the au- 
fpices of fuch a government, every thing 
flourifhes, for every thing moves in har- 
mony. The different parts of the conftitu- 
tion are fimphifyed by degrees, and organized 
in conformity to the morals, the locality, and 
population of the ftate. If the nation 1s vatt, 
the government muft be fo much the more 
concentrated ; for the multitude muft be con- 
ftantly kept in action, but never fuffered to 
command. ‘The people muft experience no 


difficulties 
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difficulties in the exercife of their induftry, 
or in the honeft means of arriving at affluence 
and happinefs; but, let their folly be ‘con- 
ftrained, let an infurmountable barrier be 
every where oppofed to their exceffes and li- 
centioufnefs, which always begin by anar- 
chy, and terminate in defpotifm. } 

This, I conceive, is the only conftitution 
adapted to the happinefs of a great empire ; 











the only conftitution in which liberty can be 
conciliated with order and public tranquillity. 
I fhall now proceed to anfwer your futile 








objections. Is it juft, fay you, that the laws, 
which are to bind twenty-five millions of 





people, fhould be framed by the reprefen- 
tatives of only one tenth, or one twentieth 
‘part of that number, or that the majority, 
from whom emanates the general w7//, fhould 
be fubjected to the minority ? In this cafe, 
| the minority would be the prince, and the 
majority the fubjects; whereas, the fove- 
reignty refides inconteftably in the aggregate 
of individuals called the people. 

This 1 deny! You have transformed the 
fovereignty and general w7// into a monfter, 
by difplacing the elements of which they are 

compofed | 
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eompofed! There cam be no fovereignty 
without territory ; and primitive fovereignty 
could belong to none but the proprietors of 
the foil. They alone had the right of dele- 
gation. All political rights may be traced 
up to this fource, unlefs they have been 
ufurped by ftrength of arms. It is therefore 
evident, that the right of property is the very 
foul of fociety, both in its origin, in its pro- 
grefs, and in its duration. 

Whenever you fubject the {mall number 
of proprietors, who reprefent the primi- 
tive confederation, to the will of the great 
number of non-proprietors who were, as we 
have already faid, admitted as auxiliaries, you 
either totally diffolve the fociety, or you pro- 
voke a new partition of the foil. You fay 
that the multitude will become fubjects, 
though they compofe the majority. 

But let meafk you, is it juft or reafonable 
that they become the matters of the minority, 
to whom the territory belongs, and who a 
the depofitaries of the primordial title of fo- 
vereignty ? Examine the nature of thefe two 
fyftems: In the one, every thing is difplaced, 
all order is changed into confufion, no other 
sights are obferved, except thofe of corporal 
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ftrength and fuperiority, of numbers. Inthe 
other, the rights of.a// are preferved in their 
original purity. ‘The fovereignty is modi- 
fied, with regard to the non-proprietors ; they 
are admitted, with the proprietors, to a parti- 
cipation of office,and employment in the ftate, 
and enjoy an equal fhare of protection from 
government. Here the power is invefted in 
thofe who havea fortune to preferve; in your 
fy{tem, it is committed to thofe who havea 
fortune to acquire. The former have no in- 
ducement to an abufe of power; for, if, -as 
members of the fovereignty, they enjoy fome 
advantages over the non-proprietors, it is 
neverthelefs, their higheft intereft to continue 
them as auxiliaries and prevent them from 
becoming enemies; whereas, by invefting 
the multitude with an independent force, you 
at once unbridle all the diforderly, and fordid 
‘paffions, you eftablith the horsible reign of 
anarchy with all its baleful calamities, on 
the Ruins of Peace and Public Profperity. 

Remember with what care, with what 
dexterity, the wife, the great Legiflators of 
Rome mitigated this dangerous extreme of 
democracy, by dividing the people into 


tribes. 
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This is fufficient to fhew you the imptacti- 
cability of your conftitution, in its very prin- 
ciples. It prefcribes refpect for private pro- 
perty, the practice of juftice, obedience to 
the laws, the defence and prefervation of li- 
berty; and at the fame time it configns over 
all thefe precious treafures to the caprice and 
fury of the mob. I have already proved the 
futility of your conftitution, by argument, I 
{hall now prove it by facts. 

Let us.examine the prefent fituation of the 
kingdom; the delirium of your popular af- 
femblies, the ludicrous vulgarity ,ignorance,(4) 
and vice of thofe who compofe your admini- 
firative bodies, and your tribunals ; the licen- 
tious crimes which are every day committed 
in the towns, in the provinces, in your ar- 
mies, and in your fleets ; alas! they are too 
univerfally known, to require,’ here, a painful 
recital. From what caufe, then, proceed all 
thefe evils, at the very time that you have 
eftablifhed laws (intended, as you fay, to 
promote public happinefs), and conftituted 
civil and adminiftrative bodies to put them in 
execution? The caufe is obvious. The mo- 
ral of your conftitution is a fable, and its 
means of action are the vileft inftruments of 

anarchy. 
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anarchy. The confufion and degradation of 
all legal authority, the unbounded influence 
of the multitude are the inevitable confe- 
quences of fuch a fyftem. I fhall divide 
your conftitution into two parts; the firft 
contains the following declaration: People! 
be ye juft; Liberty and equality are pro- 
claimed. The fecond part is precifely €qui- 
valent to the firft, and confifts in this decla- 
ration: Let the fovereign multitude do what- 
ever they pleafe; it is not our intention to 
make any provifion in favour of govern- 
ment; to give energy to thofe who ought to 
command, or inculcate circumf{pection to 
thofe who ought to obey. Let the moft 
turbulent, the moft audacious, the vileft in- 
triguers rife to the firft dignities in the magi- 
ftracy, and to the higheft public employ- 


ments. It is for them alone, that we have 


- {moothed the paths to preferment, while we 


have {trewed them with thorns for men of 
probity and honour, who are incapable of 
{tirring up, or deceiving the people. Le, 
clubs, libels, and popular motions be more 
powerful than the laws. Let the fury and 
delirium of demagogues be our fupreme 
law. 





Such, gentlemen, is the - mecha- 
nifm 
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nifm of your new conftitution, fuch is the 
mode in which it is executed. 





LETTER II. 
TO THE SAME. 


i Aa imagine you can accomplifh every 
thing, by what you call your Princi- 
ples. Whatever is “uft and true bears. the 
‘ ftamp of eternity; ‘hq; your productions of 
this kind, recall to our mind the very infancy 
of fociety. Not one juft, or fimple idea is 
to be found among the multiplicity of your 
laws, among all your pompous definitions of 
liberty and fovereignty. You have even dif- 
figured and contaminated thofe of others 
which you have adopted as your own. It 
was, for inftance, a juft and fimple idea, to 
declare that the fovereignty is not the proper- 
ty of any one individual ; that the exercife of 
it is primarily delegated by fociety. You have 
however mifled the people on this very point, 
by your abftracted definitions. There is a 
facred and a fovereign right in the moral of 
focieties which fhould /ve in the confczence 
of the people, but fhould never be put into 
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their bands: you have drawn it from its oe 
nial fanctuary, you have expofed it to. profti- 
tution in the public places. You have trans- 
formed this conditional right into abfolute 
power; you have difluaded the multitude from 
believing in the neceflity of obedience; you 
haveinfpired them with an unfatiable thirft for 
the moft licentious independence. Wasitnot 
your indifpenfable duty, on the contrary, to 
placethe multitude at a very refpectful diftance 
from the only true, indel’ sle fovereignty, viz. 
that of the laws, fee? ded by a military 
force? This is the fovercignty under which 
every nation will return after the Delirium is 
over, after the wicked have glutted them- 
{elves with crimes. ‘This is the fovereignty 
which will govern the world, if ever peace 
and happinefs become the portion of huma- 
nity. You pretend to give birth to this gold- 
en age, but you have fullied its dawn with 
deeds of injuftice, cruelty, and horror which 
time can never efface. You have chofen as 
the depofitaries of fupreme reafon and fove- 
reignty, men of the rankeft ignorance, of the 

moft turbulent, low, and vicious paffions. 
Is it not much more important to preferve 
a corrupted ftate from a total diffolution, than 
to render it free, before the morals of the peo- 
5 | ple 
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ple are prepared for the enjoyment of liberty ? 
If you had firft enquired what was the beft 
form of government, liberty would naturally 
have refulted from its eftablifhment ; but you 
have attempted to fecure liberty, before you 
have formed your government, and for this 
reafon you have neither government nor li- 
berty. It was eafy to effect a happy and juft 
revolution, but in order to render it ufeful, it 
was neceflary to be extremely fcrupulous in 
the choice of men, and meafures: for, if it is 
true that poifonous plants can produce no fa- 
lutary fruit; neither can violence, cruelty, 
and injuftice produce liberty or pure morals. 

Liberty confifts in the free exercife of all 
the legal rights which a well ordered fociety 
fecures to every one of its members. 

It is not, therefore, this or that form of go- 
vernment which conftitutes true liberty ; no, 
it is the wifdom of its meafures, and the 
equity of its principles. A popular govern- 
ment may be cruel and tyrannical; a monar- 
chical government may be free and lenient. 

Honefty is the firft requifite to conftitute 
a free citizen: where there is no probity, there 
is no virtue, no true patriotifm., If probity 
had prefided in your affembly, your revolu- 
tion would have been without reproach. Your 

misfortunes, 
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misfortunes, your crimes, your anarchy, your 
mifery, are the inevitable refult of your im- 
morality. 

The man who is animated by the love of 
doing good, knows no other fervitude or re- 
ftraint than what is impofed on him by the 
relative duties of his ftation. In thefe du- 
ties alone, he finds all the ties which unite him 
to the intereft of his fellow-creatures, and all 
the legal means of contributing to their hap- 
pinefs. Such a man, no doubt, wifhes for 
the liberty of his country; that is, for a 
government fubjected to immutable princi- 
ciples, and equitable laws, which no autho. 
rity can infringe. 

Such were, in the beginning of this revolu- 
tion, the fentiments and wifhes of many good 
citizens, whom [I fhall never confound -with 
the infamous agitators of trouble and anarchy, 
who have ufurped for themfelves and their 
agents the exclufive title of patriots, while they 
have branded, as enemies of the public weal, 
all thofe who were able to oppofe’ reafon to 
their audacious attempts, or juftice to their 
inequity and crimes. 

Honeft and well-meaning citizens groan 
under.the moft tyrannical oppreffion; every 
fentiment of true liberty is extinguifhed in 

the 
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the hearts of that vaft multitude of intriguing 
knaves, or infatuated dupes. 

The only palladium of liberty, is the cou- 
rage of an honeft man. ‘That facred caufe 
can neverbe defended, or protected by vice 
and immorality. ; 

The monftrous aggregate of fophiftical 
principles, iniquitous meafures, violent and 
cruel proceedings of rapacious men, who im- 
pudently pretend to efpoufe the caufe of the 
people, does not characterife a revolution, but 
a total diffolution of focicty, in favour of per- 
verfe and ambitious adventurers. 

It is a melancholy truth, deduced from ex- 
perience, that the generality of men affent 
more readily to abfurdities than to evidence, 
It was evident at the opening of the States- 
general, that every veftige of oppreflion might 
have been done away ; that you might have 
reformed the Government, without commo- 
tion, and eftablifhed public liberty on the moft 
durable foundation ; but it was abfurd to ima- 
gine that the habits, religious opinions, ‘and 
prejudices of the ancient government, could 
be deftroyed at one blow, without the moft 
violent efforts of tyranny. It was abfurd to 
proclaim liberty, happinefs, and regeneration 
to the people, by fomenting fedition, exciting 

calumny, 
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calumny, and encouraging plunder and affaf= 
fination. 

A true patriot with the fincere wifh of pro- 
curing liberty and happinefs to his country, 
according to his own principles, would find 
himfelf under the ftricteft neceflity of em- 
ploying meafures diametrically oppofite to 
thofe employed by all the promoters of revo- 
lutions, of which we have hitherto any know- 
ledge. They have always begun the execu- 
tion of their plans by unbridling the mob, 
by inviting the people to fhake off all reftraint 
by ftigmatizing every authority but their own, 
with the appellation of tyranny. They ap- 
pear to have been infenfible to all the horri- 
ble devaftations and cruelties which charac- 
terize the fudden tranfition from an ancient, 
to anew form of government. Immorality 
is favourable to their projects, they fanGion 
it as avirtue; they feck for, and encourage 
knaves, becaufe fuch alone are ufeful inftru- 
ments of their tyranny and oppreffion: falfe- 
hood, perfidy, and calumny, are the means by 
which they. difunite all the ties and interefts 
of thofe claffes of the focial body, wha feem 
to refift their abfurd innovations. 

The abettors and ringleaders of a revolu- 
tion, whatever they may fay to the contrary, 

inveft 
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inveft themfelves with the diCtatorfhip, both 
in a moral and political fenfe: they know no 
other law, no other virtue, ‘during the time 
of action, than the fuccefs of their views, 
and the eftablifhment of their fyftem. 

Judge then, if a truly honeft man whatever 
may be his love of liberty, is capable of act- 
ing fuch a part! no, he is well aware that 
happinefs, and true liberty, are never the re- 
fult of crimes, but muft be founded on the 
bafis of juftice and equity. 

It might be inferred from thefe principles 
that, all the agents and abettors of fuch a re= 
volution as yours are really men devoid of 
honour and probity; but it is juft to make 
fome exceptions; we mutt leave room for 
repentance, and make allowance for good in- 
tentions: we muft pity the credulity, or 
fhort-fightednefs of men of an ardent temper, 
who rufh into the crowd. before they are in- 
formed of its defigns. 


It is certain, however, that every man who ~~ 


wifhes to change the government of his coun- 
try, by any other than by legal meafures, is 
an ambitious and formidable adventurer, more 
inclined to vice than virtue; and you will 
find, on examination, that, from Marius to 

Miurabeau 
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‘Mirabeau, from Mahomet to Cromwell, no 
one fedition, no popular commotion what- 
ever, has been excited, and conducted by a 
man of virtue and integrity. 

We mutt, however, carefully diftinguifh 
thofe revolutions effected by caufes which 
act immediately and fenfibly on the manners 
and habitsof anation, from thofe which are 
effected by premeditated and combined im- 
pulfion ; and which always divide the people 
into three parties: the inftruments, the oppo- 
nents, and the {pectators. 

When the manners and habits of a people 
are violated and infulted by a tyrant, the fen- 
timent of refiftance and indignation once ma- 
nifefted, becomes general: the oppreffed 
feek for a chief, and the moment they find 
one, all oppofition, all indecifion is at an 
end, except what proceeds from the fatel- 
lites of the tyrant. But, in a government 
where order, general protection, and public 
tranquillity are the motives of action, where 
abufes are only partial and intermitting; in 
fuch a ftate, I fay, thofe who are oppreffed 
feek for redrefs, thofe who are enlightened 
with for reform and. melioration, the great 
majority, dread, and with to avoid commo- 
tions, none but men ‘of audacious and turbu- 
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lent character with for a Revolution. Oz, 
fhould fome individual of fuperior genius 
and virtue conceive an elevated plan of gene- 
ral reform, we would have nothing to dread 
from confequences : he would adopt nomea- 
fures of execution but thofe fuggefted by mo- 
rality and juftice. Caft your eyes on the 
deplorable ftate of France, on the plunder, 
perfecutions, and murders, which are daily 
committed ; and then confront your boafted 
principles with their baleful confequences, 





LETTER IV. 


TO MESSRS. N—AND D—, EMIGRANTS. 


Marcu 22, 1792+ 


DO not condemn you for leaving your 
country. ‘The atrocious perfecutions to 
which you have been expofed, authorife 
you to elude the oppreffion of a Government, 
which, by its own example, has taught you 
that you have the right of refiftance. Let 
me conjure you, however, to liften to other 
counfels than thofe of refentment, to reflect 
G with 
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‘with calmnefs on your fituation, on the fitu- 


ation of France, on that of Europe. Let us 
not confound the Revolution with the horri- 
ble crimes by which itis fignalized. 

The exiftence of the ancient manners and 
cuftoms of a people depends on two caufes ; 
either on their good and falutary effects, 
which endear them to fociety ; or on a po- 
litical and religious fuperftition, which rene 
ders them inviolable. But, when time, 
when the progrefs and the abufe of know- 
ledge have given more fubtility to the paf- 
fions, more temerity to opinions, and a greater 
diverfity of intereft; a reftlefs fomething be- 
gins to agitate the mind ; every veil is torn 
away, every tie of the focial body becomes 
relaxed ; the firft fignal of independence is 
but the harbinger of the inpending ftorm: 
truth and falfehood lofe equally the power 


of conftraining ; whatever is ancient wears 
the afpect of decay; novelty puts on the 


charms of youth and profperity; cloy’d with 
the past, the multitude concentrate all their 
hopes, alltheir enjoyment in the future, and 
ardently prefs forward to a Revolution. When 
this period arrives (and it was arrived with 
regard to France) the fate of an Empire de- 


pends entirely on thofe who govern it. If 


they 
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they have forefight, wifdom,; and courage, 
they will anticipate"the Revolution; they 
will direct its courfe and temper its ar- 
dour: glaring abufes and old prejudices 
will be done away by degrees; more in- 
tegrity will be obferved in the adminiftra- 
tion ; juftice will become more impartial and 
difcipline more fevere; the public autho- 
rity will at once know how to infpire the 
turbulent with fear, and how to refpec& li- 
berty. Gravity of manners im the firft ranks 
of fociety will fecure dignity and refpect to 
religion; public economy will produce a di- 
minution of taxes; the encottragement of 
Arts, commerce and induftry will prevent in- 
digence, and diffufe @ontent. Thefe wife 
and prudent regulations and reforms will 
calm the minds, diflipate the inquietude, 
brighten the hopes, and fatisfy the defire of 
novelty in the people. Whatever tended to 
difunite is repreffed by a central, energetic 
Authority: order returns,and the political body 
is regenerated, without commotion. ‘Thefe, 
gentlemen, are the only conditions by which 
a revolution may be prevented after its ele- 
ments have been collected by the hand of 
time. 


o 
apace for thefe thirty years patt. Nothing 
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\Jefs than a total change in your manners, 
your books.and your government could have 
preventedit. If Providence had fubjected it 
to the direction of worthy and juft men, there 
would have been no neceffity for emigration: 
you would have been reformed without com- 
motion, you would havearrivedat a happy and 
equitable Government without traverfing the 
frightful chaos of anarchy. For, notwith- 
ftanding the impetuofity and corruption of 
the people, they are fufceptible of good, 
as well as of vicious impreffions. The 
reign of our monarch was never tarnifhed by 
“one fingle act of tyranny. His greateft foli- 
citude has been to alleviate the ills of huma- 
nity, and redrefs the ®rievances of the people. 
But, you are doomed to ferve as a leffon of 
admonition to other nations. Your power 
yefembled the ftatue erected on a pedeftal 
of clay: a fallacious and deftructive philofo- 
phy had fapped its foundation: perverfe and 
inconfiderate children began to caft ftones at 

the Coloffus, and it tumbled to the ground. 
Your caufe is faid to be that of kings and 
nobility, but is it not alfo that of the people, 
that of humanity at large? kings and nobility 
are nothing without the arms of the people. 
‘The immenfe forces of whom they difpofed 
at pleafure, and from whom they received an 
| implicit 
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implicit obedience, are now become ac» 
guainted with their own ftrength. An im- 
menfe people can only exift as a nation by 
being united in different focial bodies, 

Self-intereft and the abufe of knowledge 
have difperfed thefe bodies in France; indepen- 
dence and equality, brandifhing a two-edged 
{word, march with gigantic ftrides from one 
corner of the nation to another, and threaten 
deftruction, not only to France, but to all 
Europe. Once more, let me invite you to 
reflect maturely on your pofition. Do not 
hope that you will fucceed in re-eftablifhing 
the nobility, the throne, and the altar, by 
the force of your arms and the arguments of 
your anceftors. No, rémember that the 
children who threw ftones at the ftatue are 
now become formidable giants. 

Can you reafonably hope to rally under 
your banners, men who have neither: titles 
nor diftinctions to defend, who are no longer 
awed by the fplendor of the Great, and for 
whom thefe titles and diftinctions have 
Jong been the objects of jealoufy ? Can you 
reafonably hope, in the prelent crifis, to find 
foldiers who will itil confent to be the paf- 
five inftruments of vanity? The neceffity 
of hierarchy refults folely from the inviola- 
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ble right of property. Let the right of pro- 
perty, then, be your point of re-unton, A 
remedy for the troubles and anarchy which 
devaft your country, muft be fought for im the 
medium, between ancient fimplicity and the 
depravity of the prefent age ; between. the 
errors of our fore-fathers and the modern a- 
bufes and falfe application of truths. The 
banners of pure, but fevere, réafon mutt 

\ henceforth be the banners of every govérn- 
/ment. It isin vain you affemble the wreck 
of your forces on a ftrange territory, it is in 
vain you form an alhance with other nati- 
ons, if you'do not firft begin by offering a 
folemn and political facrifice to equity, to 
the fpirit of the times, and even to the paf- 
fions of your cotemporaries. You muft a- 
venge injuries by forgetting them: you muft 
renounce interefts which are peculiar to your- 
felves, in order to fecure one great intereft, 
which is equally important to every nation. 
Why will you fight in defence of the flowers 
which adorn your garden, while you expofe 
your fields to ruin and devaftation ? You dif- 
pute on the modes of government, while 
every legal authority 1s m peril. Thefe re- 
Hections are addreffed, not only to you, but 
to all the Princes in Europe. The clouds 
I which 
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which imbofom the tremendous fterm, are 
not confined to the vicinity of their camps 
alone; they are gathering, with the rapidity 
ef thought, over the plains, on the moun- 
tains, on every point of the horizon: the 
clubs ferve as conductors to the electric mat- 
ter, the. infurrection of the troops are its 
dreadful explofion. 

By your divifions, your jealoufies, and your 
want of a well concerted.plan, youare become 
enemies of the revolution without means of 
refiftance. Your mode of defence has been 
juft what was neceflary for caufing you to be 
attacked with greater advantage by men, 
who are ftrangers to every fentiment of juf- 
tice and generofity. How bitter are the 
fruits of this inexplicable conduct! If you 
with to put-an end to your calamities, unite 
yourfelves, as fimple proprietors, with all the 
proprietors of France, and of Europe; for a 
delirious democracy threatens, not only the 
fubverfion of all order, but the total deftruc- 
tion of the rights of property. 

Let all the governments of Europe join in 
a folémn declaration, to punifh the violation 
of the rights of property; but at the fame | 
time, let them acknowledge the liberty of the 
people, their right to protection and juftice. 

a Yes, 
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Yes, the rzghts of the people! there are no 
other means left to filence the ring-leaders of 
‘faction, and reprefs the plunderers: any 
other league of the foreign powers would ex. 
_pofe them to the fame anarchy which now 
_ preys on the vitals of our bleeding country. 
Nothing would be more favourable to the 
fyftem of our demagogues, nothing would 
throw a greater odium on the claffes which 
they have profcribed, nothing would give 
them more influence over the minds of a de- 
luded people, than a declaration of war 
again{t France, by the Germanic bodies, in 
order to recover the feudal rights of fome of 
their princes. Whatever reafon you may 
have for refentment, if you join with ftran- 
gers Ina political war againft your country, 
you ceafe to be citizens of France. 

Let your vengeance be directed againft 
thofe only who are the authors of your mif- 
fortunes ; let your caufe be that of all the 
proprietors of France, let your intereft be in- 
feparably connected with theirs. 

The foreign powers, whofe aid you in- 
voke,. are themfelves in the moft immi- 
nent danger. The devouring flames which 
have confumed your habitations are ready to 


envelope them on their thrones Neither. 
their 
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their crooked politics, nor the force of their 
arms can fave them from the impending 
ftorm. The only itifurmountable rampart 
which they can erect for their fafety, is a 
joint and folemn declaration of the rights of 
the people; not fuch as they are held forth 
in the clamorous tribunes of Paris, but fuch 
as reafon approves, and ‘the general intereft 
of fociety demands. The right of affenting 
to the laws and taxes, belongs to all the pro- | 
prietors, and to them alone.* The end pro- ' 
pofed by the exercife of this right is, the 
prefervation of property, of liberty, of mo- 
rality, of public worfhip, and of government. 
Whatever individual, whatever fociety denies 
thefe principles, is the enemy of humanity. 
If the European Diet reft its public force on 
this bafis, we fhall no longer fec a #reat na- 
tion tyrannifed by Libellers, Hireling-capu- 
chins, and petty-fogging Attorneys. 


* Perfonal fectirity, inviolability of property, individual 
liberty, and public order; thefe are the éterrial foundation of 
all focieties. ‘To inveft the non-proprietors with political 
rights ; would deftroy this foundation; to confine them to the 
moft enlightened and independant part of fociety, would confe-w?" 
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EXTRACT rrom LETTER IV. 
TO M. D. N. M. 


¥ HAD never had any perfonal acquaint- 
ance with Mr.«De Mirabeau, and his 
private character had given me the greateft 
averfion to form with him any connections 
whatever. It happened that we were in op- 
pofition to each other from the very firft 
opening of the affembly. I was therefore, 
furprifed when Mr. du Roverai informed 
me, in the name of Mr. de Mirabeau, that 
the latter defired earneftly to have a confer- 
ence with me. I accepted an appointment, 
and we met at Mr. du Roverai’s. ‘This was 
‘towards the latter end of May, 1789. I 
confidered Mirabeau as one of the moft dan- 
_gerous innovators ; but was much aftonifhed 
at the manner in which he began the con- 
ference. ‘I wifhed earneftly, faid he, to 
converfe with you, fit, becaufe I have per- 
ceived in you a true friend to liberty, not- 
withftanding your fentiments of moderation. 
Iam perhaps more alarmed than you at the 
general fermentation in the minds of the 
people, 
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people, and the terrible evils of which it— 


may be productive. I am not cowardl 
enough to fell myfelf to defpotifm! I with 
for a free, but monarchical conftitution. I 
would, by no means, overturn the throne} 
but if prudent and timely meafures are not 
taken, I fee, in our affembly, fo much in- 
experience and exaggeration, fo much refent- 
ment and inconfiderate refiftance among the 
two firft orders, that we have every reafon to 
dread the moft horrible commotions. I have 
the greateft confidence in your probity, fir, 
you are intimate with Mr. Necker, and Mr. 
Montmorin; you muft know what they 
wifh, and whether they have not already, 
formed a plan : if their plan is sealongbls it 
fhall have my warmett fuffrage.” , 

This declaration made a. very Aa REPRE 
impreffion on my mind ; i, believed it fin- 
cere, becaufe it appeared reafonable. Mira. 
beau had great good fenfe, and never wifhed 
to do “ihediage for the fake of mifchief. He 
has proved, in the difcuffion. of many im- 
portant queftions, ' that his opinions. were 
realy monarchical. I therefore received this’ 
explanation with a certain confidence. I told 
him frankly I was of his opinion, that I was 


convinced of the neceffity of forming the plan 
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of aconftitution which might anfwer the ex- 
pectation, and fatisfy the reafonable withes 
of the nation; but, that I was ignorant 
whether the miniftry had yet formed any 
plan, though I doubted the contrary, and 
was as much alarmed by their feeming uncer- 
tainty and hefi itation, as I was at the over- 
heated and exaggerated ideas of many of my 
colleagues. Well, faid he, will you propofe 
them a conference with me? 

To this I confented, and went to relate our 
converfation to Mr. Necker, and Mr. de 
Montmorin. They both feemed to feel the 
greateft repugnance to enter into a correfpon- 
dence with Mirabeau ; arguing his immora- 
lity, his character, and the danger of trufting 
tohis fincerity. I endeavoured to overcome 
thefe objections, by obferving that a man of 
‘fuch abilities, who difcovered honeft inten- 
tions, who, notwith{tanding his immorality, 
did not, as yet, appear to be engaged in any 
party, and who would give an immenfe pre- 
ponderance to whatever fide he might em- 
brace, who, far from being fufceptible of 
bribery, had expreffed himfelf i in fuch aman 
ner as proved that delicacy and precaution 
would be neceflary in making him any propo- 
fals ; fi uch aman, I obferved, merited at leaft to 


be 
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be fairly heard. It was agreed upon that 
M. Necker fhould receive him next day, 
which he did in confequence. Mirabeau ex- 
pected to be confulted and entrufted with the 
‘communication of their plan, (which proba-' 
bly did not exift). On the other hand, Mr. 
Necker, had pre-refolved to be entirely paf- 
five, and hear only what Mirabeau had to fay. 
Their conference was therefore very dry, 
and of fhort duration, 

{ fhall not make them a feed vifit, faid 
he to me, inentering the affembly, but [ll 
fet them hear from me by and by. Unhap- 
pily for his country, he did not fail to keep 


his word. 





“EXTRACT rrom LETTER V. 
Rider My DE N. M- 


’ FE are now in the month of January, 

: EIQ and the _party-cry is (as it 

was at the end of 1789,) #0 mediuin, nO. -OMle 

pofition with our adverfaries. It is thus, a 
the very beginning of the revolution, tha 

I the 
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the one party have progreflively exaggerated 
their demands and pretentions, while the 
other have loft every thing by their weak, ill- 
concerted and imprudent refiftance. 

Such is the progrefs of the paffions in their 
ftate of effervefcence ; they rufh forward to 
the end propofed without reflecting on the 
obftacles they may encounter, and are fure 
at laft, to become either flaves or tyrants. 
But as it is impoffible to co-operate with 
fuccefs in forming the legiflation and go- 
vernment of anempire, without foaring above 

the paffions of party, without calculating pre- 
cifely what may be obtained from the reafon 
and wifdom of the people, or what may be 
feared from their errors or infatuation; I 
have always confidered it my duty, as a De- 
puty of the aflembly, to oppofe with energy 

_whatever was evidently dad, however weak 
and ineffeCtual my efforts might prove in the 
end, ‘But Iam well convinced, that it was 
neceflary to yield to the empire of publie 
opinion in things which admitted even the 
hopes of producing any good to the ftate. 

Such has been the invariable fyftem of my 
public conduct and opinions ; being, even 
now, firmly convinced that there 1s no other 
means of faving an agitated ftate from ruin, 

but 
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but By Spots moderation to the violence of 
extremes. Whoever will candidly examine \ 
the real fituation of France i in 1789, before 
the introduction of the prevailing fyftem, or | 
the formation of thefe. fations which agitate { 
us at prefent, will eafily perceive that the 
great body of the nation was moved by a ge=- 
neral impulfe towards liberty, and an irre- 
concileable hatred againft the ancient go-— 
vernment. Wasit therefore prudent, in any 
reafonable man, to endeavour to preferve 
this government without making fome re- 
forms or modifications? Was it not adding 
ftrength to its enemies, to oppofe their dan- 
gerous innovations by any other arms than 
by the principles of a free and well ordered 
conftitution ?— 

A hundred and twenty a Re of the 
minority of the affembly have given up their 
commiffions, or abfented themfelves ever 
fince the month of October 1789 ; among 
thofe who remain, fome have refufed to take 
any part in the deliberations of the affembly, 
_ others have made it a rule of conduct to con- 
fent to nothing which is, in the leaft degree, 
contrary to the ancient inftitutions ; ‘others 
again have rejoiced at the daring and fatal 
enterprifes of our Innovators, from the 
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hopes that their abfurdities and crimes would 
not fail to bring back the ancient fyftem. 
Now, if every deputy had remained firm at. 
his poft, the minority might at leaft have 
ftood on the defenfive, and acted according 
to circumftances. In the firft place, by the 
number of voices alone, we would have 
carried a vaft number of queftions which we 
have loft, fometimes for want of twenty, 
thirty, fifty, fometimes eighty votes. Be- 
fides, the majority has been reinforced by 
the new elected deputies who have been 
chofen amongft the moft enthufiaftic revolu- 
tionifts. Nay, what is {till more important, 
if the deputies of the minority had ftaid at 
their peft, and exerted themfelves in the 
good caufe, we would infallibly have be- 
come the majority, by bringing over to our 
' fide, all thofe of moderate fentiments, who 
would readily have affented to a juft and 
reafonable plan of government which bore 
the enfign of liberty. ‘The minority, then, 
ought unanimoufly to have adopted fuch a 
plan, or to have refigned itfelf beforehand 
to the perfecutions and evils it now endures, 

There are but two ways of conducting 
mankind, viz. by the force of reafon, or by 
the force of arms. If your propofals are 


fuch, 


fuch, as the reafon, the f “fin ntereft, or the 
patfions of the majority will not admit, and 
it you are unable to enforce Bs hatte by 


arms, your perfifting in thefe propofals, can 
only be excufed by their a connected 
with fome moral or religious truth which 


con{cience forbids to violate. a as the dif- 
ferent modes of government offer a large 
field of difcuffion to the enlightened and well 
informed part of mankind, it is by no means 
confiftent with good policy to infift on sZat 
form of government which we think the beft 


when we are fure that it will be rejected, as 
contrary to the prevailing opinion. A wife 
legiflator will deviate, as little as poffible 
from what is evidently the general will, in 
order to obtain, more eft icacioutly, the means 
of enlightening his fellow-citizens, and mak- 
ing ade liften to the dictates of reafon. 
From this confideration, I uid: two 
years ago, and I {till inquire, of the zealots 
for the ancient mode of governing this king- 
dom, by what meafures they intend to re- 
eftablith it? Do they hope, by reafoning, to 
operate on the minds of the multitude, in- 
toxicated with the fpecious idea of lib derty 
and equality ? Do they by reafoning, I fay, 
hope to bring back the mafs of the people 
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acknowledge thofe diftinctions, and fubmit 
anew to that authority which they have over- 
thrown? Can they hope to do fo by force? 
Alas! what force is now left at their difpo- 
fal? Of what elements is the public force 
compofed at prefent? Is not the mob now 
become the only inftrument of the ruling 
power ? Is not the mob employed to infpire 
terror, and command obedience? Is it not 
abfurd to attempt the re-eftablifhment of ar- 
bitrary authority ina country where difcip- 
line and fubordination are annihilated! I fay 
arbitrary authority, for fuch is the fenfe in 
which the multitude now confider the ancient 
government ; and though its partifans fhould 
not fee it inthis light, yet it is impoffible, 
either by force or perfuafion, to bring back 
the ancient conftitution, while it is branded 
.in the public opinion with the odious name 
of defpotifm. Itis eafy to agree, unanimoully 
ina drawing-room, where the members of a 
little fociety are all of the fame opinion, that 
the lord-lieutenants, the parliaments, thethree 
orders of nobility, clergy, and plebeians, 
form that kind of government which is by 
far the moft confiftent with our happinefs 
and profperity : but try to eftablifh this doc- 
trine in the towns, among the inhabitants of 
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the country, in the garrifons, and in the 
manufactures ; try to perfuade two millions 
of armed men, that they ought to return 
under the yoke which they have broken and. 
trampled in the duft. Cicero and Demofthe- 
nes would fail in the enterprize, and Frede- 
ric the Great would mifcarry even at the 
head of his army. 

Do not imagine that my opinion on this 
head arifes from any prepofeffion in favour 
of my own principles or ideas. I doubt 
more than ever, whether the French are cale 
culated for fupporting the ftorms of liberty ! 
I doubt more than ever, whether they will 
be able to refift the too eafy corruption of a 
government by reprefentation. 

The number of proprietors in France, 
whofe fortunes are ample enough to enable 
them to dedicate their time and talents to the 
public welfare without any pecuniary reward, 
is extremely {mall indeed, when compared 
with the number of thofe who live by their in- 
duftry : and whenever a falary is annexed to 
elective places, the perfons who {tand in need 
of fuch fuccours for their fubfiftence, will natu- 
rally yield to the paffions and prejudices of zhg/e 
who can raife them to new dignities, or con-, 


tinue them in the old ones ; if, on the other 
hand, 
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hand, the Court fhould acquire a preponde- 
rance of credit, necefiitous men will always 
be the moft eafily fubjected to its will or 
caprice. In fine, the: predominant power, 
in whatever hands it is placed, will always 
be able to difpofe of neceffitous men, and of 
thofe who are ambitious of making their for- 
tune: no philofophical, er political principle 
is more .pofitive than this. It is therefore 
evident that the priciples adopted for thie na- 
ticnal reprefentation, are fuflicient to operate 
the defiruGtion of liberty, even if there were 
no other falfe combinations in our new fyf- 
tem of government. 

If thefe refletions are juft, in the prefent- 
ftate of things, you will allow, that I had. 
good.caufe, at the end of 1789, to regulate 
my conduct according tofuch maxims, and 
‘to confider the re-union of all impartial and 
ni ines men, as the only means of faving 
tate from impending ruin. It was be- 
ait the fundamental decrees of the confti- 
tution, which then appeared, tended to ab- 
folute dex mocraey, that it became an object of 
‘the higheft importance to create a refifting 
power, combined in fuch a manner as not 
to wear the leaft appearance of arbitrary au- 
thority, but which might be confidered 

merely 
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merely a re-union~of all the juft and im- 
partial ideas on a free and monarchical 
government. ~The nobility and clergy were 
not yet deftroyed, or defpoiled of their 
property: none of the decrees had then been 
propofed, which have Ge broken all the 
{prings of government, and annihilated the 
royal authority. The new courts of judica- 
ture, the new adminiftrative bodies were not 
yet eftablifhed : the majority of the affembly, 
compofed of weak, but honeft men, were 
wavering between the dread of a total fub- 
verfion of all focial order, and the fear of re- 
turning under the yoke of the ancient arifto- 
cracy, which was then reprefented by the 


L 
vile deceivers of the people, as continually 
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hatching Fite i the ‘eae n of the op- 
pofite party. 

Nothing was more important, nothing 
was more eafy at this period, than for all 
honeft and w ae meaning men to form an al- 
liance, and make head again{ft the enemies of 
peace and oublic hea cides But fuch has 
been the fate of the numerous victims of the 
revolution, and even of thofe who have had. 
the beft intentions, that they have always 
acted without energy, becaufe they have al-- 
ways acted with diffidence, or diftruft one of 

another; 
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another; and one would think they have 
rather preferred to fall a prey to the common 
enemy, than fubmit to the little fhades or 
difference of opinion which have prevailed 
among themfelves. A re-union was pro- 
pofed, and begun by eftablifhing a fociety 
under the title of the zmpartial club; but this 
club was foon calumniated by our enemies, 
and afterwards rendered abortive, merely by 
the want of confidence and unanimity, 
among thofe who were, or ought to have 
been, its members. 





LETTER VII, 
ADDRESSED <0 MR. Doe 


{ 7 ITH what infatuated confidence many 
Y — of our fellow-citizens have imagined, 





that, in order to arrive at a good government, 
nothing was neceffary but to form a conftitu- 
tion; while others have thought it more ex- 
pedient to overthrow our ancient government 

entirely, rather than feek to rectify its 
defects ! | 
Inexperience and want of reflection have 
not been lefs fatal to our caufe than the crimes 
and 
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and knavery of ourenemies. If thofe, who 
have had the moft influence in forming our 
new laws, had poffeffed the fmalleft know- 
ledge of the nature and true principles of 
government; if they had known the dit- 
ficulty of framing the whole of a political 
fyftem adapted to the welfare of a great na- 
tion, they would have contented themfelves 
with rectifying the errors, and reforming 
the abufes.of our ancient government, with- 
out impeding its activity. 

Does hiftory furnifh us with one fingle 
example of a great nation, requiring a con- 
{titution from twelve hundred deputies, and 
giving the greateft influence in its formation 
to thofe who were totally unacquainted with 
public affairs ? 

As foon as I perceived in our affembly, 
that the diforders of difcuffion, and the furi- 
ous wranglings of our demagogues, con- 
veyed electric commotions to the fpectators, 
who, in their turn, began to influence our 
debates, I was well perfuaded that the clubs, 
the public-houfes, and the {treet-cabals, 
would become the manufactures of the laws, 
which would be prefented to us as the refult 
of the public opinion and general will of the 
nation. 
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The only refource againft this fatal in- 
fluence, would have been for the national re- 
prefentatives to deliberate in private on all 
difficult and important matters, and to form 
the aflembly into fmall committees for pre- 
paring and digefting the decrees which were 
to undergo a general examination. 

When I propofed the firft of thefe expedi- 
sents to counteract the influence of the mob ; 
Mr. Volney, who oppofed my plan, gained 
huzzas, of applaufe from the fpectators, by 
calling zhem our mafers. From that moment 
the aflembly became fubfervient to the gal- 
leries. 

The latter expedient was, , however, 
adopted, that is to fay, committees were 
formed, in which the affairs of the nation 
were peaceably difcufled. ‘Thefe commit. 
tees acknowledged the danger of the declara- 
tion of rights, and wifely rejeéted it. Mr. 
Bouche propofed the abolition of the com- 
mittees ; and the farne men, who, in their 
different {feétions or committees, had given 
proofs of wifdom, moderation, and honeft 
intentions, being now in full affembly, 
adopted the extravagant propofition of Mr. 
Bouche. It was then, that intriguing and 
factious men ftrengthened their party, by 
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an unhappy influence over all the timid and 
unftable members. Foralthough fuch mem- 
bers might prefer what was good and juft, 
when left to their own inclination, yet when 
actuated by fear, we have always feen them 
join with the f{trongeft party. 

It is certain that none of the leaders of the 
conftituent affembly, wifhed the revolution 
to be fuch as it is at prefent. In changing the 
government, they intended, no doubt, to 
eftablith one, which might at leaft, protect 
their lives and property. But it is evident 
that they have not fufficiently underftood 
their own fyftem, fince, by impeding the 
activity of the executive power, they have 
given rife, to that confufion and anarchy 
which now threaten them with deftruction. 
You fee how terrible are the confequences 
of a revolution which is effected by annihi- 
lating the fupreme power; you fee, by fatal | 
experience, how difficult it is to re-conftruct | 
the fabric of a government when once de- 
molifhed ! How vain and futile are all your 
theories which contradict this maxim ! 

Let us now take a view of the principles 
which have been laid down, and followed 
by the affembly. In whom refides all fove- 
reignty ? In the people, anfwer they. On 

K - whom 
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whom ought this fovereignty to act? On the 
people. By whom ought it to act? By the 
reprefentatives of the people. Who will re- 
prefs the reprefentatives, fhould they abufe 
their truft? The people. Who. will reprefs 
the people, fhould they become licentious 
or unjuft? 

Here finifhes the reaction, here vanithes 
the fovereignty, and with it, the cenftitu- 


,tion. Here anarchy commences, and will 
continue to rule with a rod of iron, until the 
‘return of a fupreme authority. 


Firft ‘Truth refulting from the prefent 
theory of our innovators. 

Second. If the confequence refulting 
from the principles of fuch a theory is, that 
in certain circumftances, the fovereignty be- 
comes null, then it is evident that no well 


. ordered government can be eftablifhed ac- 


cording to thefe principles. For a well or- 
dered government is the regular and conti- 
nued action of the fovereignty. 

Third. The fovereignty or fupreme power 
cannot then refide in the multitude who 
ought to obey, but only in the principal 
members of the focial body, becaufe they 
were the firft who manifefted a defire of 


uniting, 
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uniting, and forming a government for the 
protection of their perfons and property. 

Fourth. ‘This firft will, or defire of unit- 
ing, is, in its nature, invariable and unani- 
mous, being founded on the inftinct of ail 
political fociety. Therefore the principal 
members of the focial body have never de- 
ftroyed, but reformed their government. 

Fifth. Anarchy and diffolution can there- 
fore never happen but by a concurrence of 
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actions and influence contrary to the inftinct 
and defire of the focial body. Such a con- 
currence of actions, and influence however 
vat, can never be confidered as the general 
will, but as the enemy of the prefervation 
and profperity of the focial body. 

Sixth, - It is evident that, in the mafs of 
the people, the unanimous and invariable 
will of the focial body may frequently be in 
oppofition tothe will ef thofe who are ene- 
mies to its prefervation and profperity, fuch 
as malefactors, vagabonds, violent ambiti- 
ous men, and all others whofe principles are 
depraved. It is evident that the votes or 
will of thofe enemies may become fuperior 
in number to the unanimous and invariable 
voices of the principal members of the fo- 
cialbody. ‘There ought then to be a di- 
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ftinct line of feparation drawn between thofe 
who are to fupport, and direct the courfe of 
the fociety, and thofe who are to be re- 
preffed and kept within the bounds of mode- 
ration and juiftice. . 

Thefe truths will, I think, appear incon- 
teftable to every impartial mind. No go- 
vernment can exift, if it is to be thwarted 
or overawed by the multitude, orif the mul- 
titude is not fubordinate to the government. 
Now, the focial body, in order to preferve 
its liberty, without impeding the activity of 
the fovereignty, can place the counter-poife 
no where but in the political influence of 
its effential members, that is to fay, of the 
Jand-holders. For all moveable property, 
being fufceptible of paffing fuddenly from 
one fociety to another, ought not to give the 
poffeffor any right in the adminiftration of 
the foil. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IX. 


LO ry ** * 


APRIL 27. 1702. 
HOEVER is interiorly perfuaded that 
his tdeas on the prefent fituation of 
France are juft, ought in duty to defend 
them, at a time when we are threatened with 
irretrievable ruin from an application of idéas 
that are falfe. 

You judge with much fagacity, fir, of the 
danger to which all honeft and well-informed 
men are at prefent expofed. The blind in- 
fatuation of fome, the exaggerated and ty- 
rannic opinions of others, the pufillanimity 
of many (who might, in all other refpects, 
lay claim to the title of good citizens,) have 
brought us to the very brink of deftruction. 

I am not however of youropinion, fir, with 
regard to the caufes of the revolution, it would 
equally have taken place without Mirabeau; 
it is not one man nor the writings of one man, | 
but the writings and uninterrupted exertions | 
of many, which have prepared our revolu<_ 
tion. Minifters, courtiers, men of letters, 
magiftrates, financiers, and philofophers,| 

| have 
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have all contributed to this event, which in 
all probability, will prove a fcourge to the 
human race. It muft be owned, indeed, that 


four innovators have taken their plan and 


means of execution from the laft work of the. 
Abbot de Mably*, entitled: the Riohzs and 
ey is 3 


if Qa Jaa ae A a +} ? net ey of h 
Duties of a Citizen. That arfenal of the re- 


dj 
volution contains the ideas and the texts, 


* Principles of Mr. de Mably, extra¢ted from Page 249 of 
the Rights and Duties of a Citixen. 
s¢ Every thing is left to the decifion of folly in a real demo- 
«* cray, where each citizen may propofe as a law the dreams 
6 of his overheated imagination, where no precautions are taken 
*¢ ¢o fraftrate the plots of defigning and wicked men, or to re- 
¢« ftrain the licentious paffions of the multitude. In fuch a flate 
¢* of things, isit the duty of any’ reafonable and well-informed 
«© man to humble himfelf, and blindly febmit to. the decrees of 
© an aile ambly, uaa is nothing but.a chaos of intreague and 
s¢ diforder? Oug not to follow the example of Lycurgus, 


¢ and confpire aah aint afi which are deftguctive of the happi- 


«* nefs of his country ? 

* Ifthe Athenians pleafe to pronounce the pain of death again 
6* any one who fhall propofe to employ the money fet apart 
** for plays and public amufements, to carry on and fupport an 
** unavoidable war, ought Phocion to refpett fuch a puerile and 
‘© ridiculous law ? ought Demofthenes to obey it? and 1, who am 
‘* meither of thefe great men, mutt I go with mirth and alacrity 
** to the theatre while Philip is at our gates ?”” 

«© Page 256. That numerous clafs of men, who are but juf 
** raifed to the level of common inftin@, ought certainly to be 
‘* exempt from the care of examining, or influencing the laws : 
** they are condemned by their ignorance, to regulate their con- 
© duct according to example, to cuftom, and to authority.” 


which 
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which have fince been paraphrafed by our 
demagogues ; but they have forgotten the ad- 
vice of Mr. de Mably, and the conditionsupon 
which he has grounded the fuccefs of his fyf- 
tem. Itis in vain that he has warned his 
difciples that, all fudden and multiplied in- 
novations areeminently dangerous; that, in 
order to eftablifh liberty on the moft folid 
bafis, it is neceffary to be extremely tender 
towards the interefts of every party, to fhock 
none of the ancient prejudices, to attach the 
nobility and clergy to the revolution by treat- 
ing them with confideration and juftice ; in 
fine, to do nothing more in the firft feffion of 
aconvention, than to lay the foundation of 
liberty, and fix a periodical meeting of the 
States general, and above all to guard againft 
anarchy, which would not fail, fays he, to 
replunge the people into the aby{s of defpo- 
tifm. This counfel, from a man who is the 
declared enemy of royality, the moft ardent 
advocate of republicanifm, whofe democra- 
tical fanaticifm carries him to form the pro- 
jet of eftablifhing a colony in a defert 
Ifland, where the foiland productions might 
all be in common; this counfel, I fay, from 
a man of fuch Srnec has been defpifed 
by our demagogues ; they have feized the 

deft LUC= 
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deftructive axe of Mably, but have rejected 
his buckler. 

In his ideal republic, he eftablifhes parlia- 
ments, and provincial affemblies, our dema- 
gogues have deftroyed both. Mably caufes 
the deputies of the States general to be elected 
by the provincial affemblies, in order to have 
none but men of experience, reputation, and 
abilities in that fupreme magiftracy. Our 
demagogues, on the contrary, have abandoned 
all elections to the mob, and you now feethe 
difaftrous confequences of fuch proceedings. 

Mably and Rouffeau, with all their en- 
thufiafm in favour of liberty, would fhudder 
with horror and remorfe, at the thought of 
having contributed to the formation of that 
horrible chaos which now pervades our bleed- 
ing country. 

An erroneous meaning given to the words 
Sovereignty, eguality, hberty, general will, nati- 
on, &c, has plunged us into an abyfs of mife- 
ry; but onthree or four truths, ( which our pre- 
fent revolution will render obvious to all\de- 
pends the real andlafting happinefs of fociety. 

During a long feries of ages, ignorance and 
fuperftition had conftantly tended to favour 
defpotifm, and corrupt all the political in- 
ftitutions which were both wife and ufeful in 


their 
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their origin; for every fociety has commenc- 
ed, at the period of its civilization, by efta- | 
blifhing a patriarchal government, by referv- | 
ing to itfelf all the rights which tended to 
its fafety, and by admitting of no diftinctions 
or authority but fuch as were neceffary to its 
welfare. 

The wars, the conquefts, and the ftate of 
barbarity in which Europe lay plunged before 
the revival of letters, had clouded the ideas of 
men, and confounded all the rights of focial 
government. During the two laft centuries, 
the progrefs of the human mind in fpeculative 
knowledge has been far greater than it ever 
was in the moft fplendid periods of antiquity: 
but, too long repreffed by ignorance and fu- 
perftition, when once left at liberty to act, 
it has taken the moft unguarded flights, it 
has foared beyond the limits which nature 
has permitted us to attain, but never to pafs 
without danger. After flumbering for ages 
under the yoke of tyranny, fuperftition, and 
prejudices of every kind, man felt himfelf 
under the neceflity of refcuing, as it were by 
force, thofe moral and political truths, with 
which the happinefs of his focial exiftence is 
moft intimately connected. Happy for hu- 
manity, if he had been able to difcern the 

L precife 
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precife extent of every one of thofe truths, 
and keep within the bounds of moderation 
and juftice ! 

If, ina ftate where the morals are cor- 
rupted, where the paffions are in fermenta- 
tion, and where your wants are multiplied by 
luxury, philofophy fhould, by repeated ef- 
forts, fhake off the yoke of defpotifm and fu- 
perftition, the philofophers will always go 
beyond their mark, and pull up the corn with 
the tares. ‘That do¢lrine which frees man 
'from every reftraint will always gain the 
| greateft number of converts, the moft daring 
fyftem will not fail to excite the greateft de- 
gree of enthufiafm. ‘The firft effays of liber- 
ty will always be carried to excels: every 
one will model his ideas of juftice according 
to his own private intereft, and in favour of 
‘his diforderly paffions. 

Such was the general ftate of things in 
France, and fuch were the caufes which have 
produced the moft aftonifhing revolution 
that has ever happened within the circle of 
human knowledge. It cannot be imputed 
to any one chief; never were there fewer in- 
dividuals remarkable for their power, their 
influence, their talents, or their character, 
than at prefent, 
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Such a revolution would therefore have 
been impoflible, notwithftanding the vices of 
the ancient government, had not the French 
been ripened, and prepared for it by the pro- 
grefs of learning in the midft of their cor- 
rupted morals. 

Let us now follow the fimultaneous influ- 
ence of learning and corruption on thofe 
events of which we have been eye-witnefies. 
Philofophy inculcated the neceffity of purify- 
ing religion from the numerous abufes which 
had infenfibly crept into it, during a long fe- 
ries of ages. Philofophy taught us that prin- 
ces were inftituted for the people, and not 
the people for princes ; and that the law can- 
not, nor ought ever to be the arbitrary will 
of any individual. | 

Thefe great truths, being diffufed, in fome 
meafure, through every rank of fociety, have 
torn off the veil which covered political and 


religious errors. But thefe great truths were . 


incapable of producing any happy effeéts, 
-unlefs they had been embraced, and religi- 
_oufly followed by men of virtue and probity, 
invefted with power and authority to reprefs 


the tumultuous paffions of the wicked, and 


endowed with wifdom enough to reform 
abufes without commotion, and enlighten the 


reafon 
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reafon of the multitude by rectifying their 
morals. For want of fuch men amonett as, 
thefe fame truths have given an irrefiftible 
empire to the paffions and vices of the people. 
Ambitious or defigning demagogues have 
faid: religious fanaticifm has ravaged the 
globe, let us profcribe religion! We have 
long been reprefled by defpotifm, let us ufurp 
the fovereign power! We have long been 
mortified by political diftinétions; let us 
obliterate every diftinction! We have been 
opprefied by unjuft laws ; let us abrogate all 
law! Tyranny is the bane of humanity, li- 
centioufnefs,, muft therefore be a bleffing. 
Force confifts in numbers, let us inveft the 
multitude with the fovereignty! Here, fir, 
is a faithful portrait of what they now term 
the general will of the nation. Such, indeed, 
is the will of every depraved individual, but 
can an ageregate of thefe men be called a na- 
_tion? Do they imagine that, by placing 
| the words rea/on and /éerty on their enfigns, 
the irruption of their vicious paflions will 
forma political fyftem of which reafon and Ii- 
berty can approve? Nece‘fity, misfortunes, 
and experience, thefe fevere preceptors of the 
human race, will foon re-appear, invefted 
with that authority which they never fail to 

acquire 
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acquire from great cataftrophes. And as the | 
different nations have hitherto imputed all | 
their calamities only to ignorance, fuperfti- | 
tion, and a violation of their rights, they | 
will henceforth learn to know, that even 
thefe rights have their limits, beyond which | 
is placed another abyfs equally fatal: They | 


ee 


oe 





will learn to know that an aggregate of men 
. deftitute of morality and virtue, form not a 
nation, but merely a licentious horde more 
or lefs formidable totheir neighbours. Such 
will be the difference between our difaflrous - 
revolution and thofe which have preceded — 
us, that, in the ages of barbarity and igno- 
rance, the mifery, want, and terror which 
followed any general fubverfion of order, 
made the people yield, without conditions, 
to the firft chief who came te deliver them 
from the effects of their own fury. In an | 
enlightened age, theconfequence is far other- : 
wife ; as foon as the delirium fubfides, the 
eternal principles of truth and liberty, which 
gave rife to the ftruggle, will refume their 
empire. The pompous diftinctions of va- 
nity and ambition will difappear for ever, as 
well as that ferocious tyranny and licentiouf- 
nefs to which we are at prefent expofed. The 
imperifhable truths of philofophy, which are 
| almoft 
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almoft univerfally diffufed, will come forth, 
with redoubled fplendor, when the clouds 
which now environ them are difperfed. 

Without pretending to the gift of pro- 
phecy, I think I may venture to foretel what 
will be the refult of our prefent troubles. 

In the firft place, it will be univerfally 
proved and acknowledged, that, the French 
revolution has operated a total fubverfion of 
the laws, religion, morals, and legal autho- 
rity, only becaufe it has been conducted by 
depraved, and inexperienced agents. 

II. That the ancient government ought to 
have been reformed, but nor overthrown. 

Ill. That, inftead of rendering the “pee: 
ple free and happy, the demagogues 9) 
revolution have rendered them ferocious ae 


miferable. 
IV. That. true hberty can no*where. be 
found but under the empire of the laws and 


of uncorrupted morals; that licentioufnefs 
produces tyranny, and immorality produces 
crimes ; that France, in its prefent ftate, is 
the f{cene of vice, cruelty, injuftice, and li- 
centioufnefs. 
V. That a conftitution which favours, or 
which 1s incapable of repreffing fuch difor- 
ders, can neither be ufeful nor permanent. 


VI. Thae 
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VI. That'an extenfive empire cannot fub- 


fift without one powerful and concentrated — 


authority ; that equality is adapted to none 
but infinitely fmall focieties, 3 

VII. That democracy is the moft oppref- 
five, and the moft eafy to be corrupted of 
all governments. 

VIII. That a reprefentative government, 
ina great ftate, 1s a true democracy, when 
the choice of the people is not confined to 
that clafs of proprietors who are independent 
of all falary, and when the people have an 
immediate influence or power over their 
judges, their adminiftrators, and their re- 
prefentatives. : 

IX. That none but the independent, en- 
lightened, and well-informed part of a na- 
tion ought to influence the formation of the 
laws, becaufe, that which is termed the ge= 
neral zwz// of the people, is too often, nothing 
but the effect of the cabals and intrigues of 
defigning men, We fee, at prefent, from 
the {mall number of citizens who attend the 
elections, how difficult it is to obtain the 
juft refult of univerfal fuffrage. Is it not 
evident that the majority of the nation is 
‘filent, while the minority, in the name of 
the general will, rules us with a rod of iron? 


_X. That 
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X. That the moft culpable perfidy, orthe 
moft. inexcufeable ignorance, has ruined.our 
finances, annihilated our commerce, and 
loft our colonies. 

XI. That order and harmony in an im- 
menfe empire, are more effential to the real 
happinefs of the people, than what often 
goes by the fpecious name of liberty ; that 
there is neither government, fafety, liberty 
nor peace, in a {tate where the mob is con- 
tinually agitated by the furious chiefs of fac- 
tion, and:the mercenary pen of libellers, 

XII. That monarchy confifts in a conftant 
and well regulated authority of one over the 
whole, and that the eafy refiftence’ of the 
whole againft this concentrated authority will 
never fail to produce anarchy. 

XIII. That the conftitution is violated in 
its fundamental principles, not by thofe who 
are called its enemies, but by thofe who call 
themfelves its friends ; that liberty and equa- 
lity, according to the manner in which they 
are ef{tablifhed in France, are nothing elfe but 
the moft violent exercife of that right which 
the frrong aflume over the weak. ‘The clergy 
and the nobility are now the objects of that 
levelling vengeance which will foon extend to 
every proprietor. 


XIV. That 






























ought to form one general league to preferve 
themfelves from the conflagration ; that the 
evil is without a remedy, unlefs reafon and 
juftice concur with their forces, to re-eftablifh 
the fundamental principles of all fociety. 

Thefe fundamental principles (which have 
long been forgotten, or mifunderftood) are 
I. The neceffity of a fupreme power, which 
may refiftthe will, and reftrain the liberty of 
individuals, whenever they appear prejudi- 
cial to property or perfonal fafety. 

II. That none ought to concur in the efta- 
blifhing of this fupreme power, but thofe 
who are interefted in its being, at once, juft 
and repreffive. | ; 

Ill. That the abfolute or defpotic power 
of one man can only be reafonable in a foci- 
ety which acknowledges only one proprietor. 

IV. That the influence of the non-pro- 
prietors on the fupreme power, can only be 
juft and reafonable in a fociety which ac- 
knowledges no proprietors. 

V. That inequality, and political diftinc- 
tions muft neceflarily exiftin a great fociety. 
VI, That, whatever the ufurpations of 
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XIV. ‘That the fury of the federated clubs, 


and the diforganization of the troops threaten © 
ruin toall the {tates of Europe; that thofeftates 
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pride and ambition may have added to thefe 
diftin@tions, ought by no means to “be pre- 
judicial to their utility, much lefs to ferve as 
a pretext for deftroying them. 

Vif. :That the principles of morality and 
religion are as neceflary to fociety as wife 
laws, in order to. reprefs the ufurpations of 
pride and ambition. 

VIII. ‘That immorality would rather con- 
tribute to re-eftablifh than to extirpate fuper- 
{tition and fanaticifm. 

1X.-That a monarchical government, in its 
primitive fimplicity, is the only government 
which can.maintain liberty and property in 
a.great empire; that whatever may tend to 
impede the force, or divide the unity of this 
protecting power, ought to be abrogated. 
Whatever may tend to fecure the liberty and 
_-property of the people, by the free confent 
of the proprietors to all the laws and taxes, 
ought religioufly to be preferved. 

Such, I hope, are the principles which 
we will acknowledge and adopt, as foon as 
we fhall ceafe to be agitated by knaves, and 
{courged by the tyranny of ignorant dema- 
gogues. 

You will afk me, perhaps, how it will be 
poflible to conciliate the form of govern- 
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The. liberty of honeft men, you know, is 
totally incompatible with that of intriguing 


knaves, feditious libellers and other pertur-; 


bators of public peace: in order to protect 
the former, it is neceffary to reprefs the lat- 
ter. Such is the aim of the government res 
fulting from the principles which I have here 
expofed. | 

As foon as it is agreed upon, and laia 
down as an eftablifhed maxim, that the law 
cannot be the will of any individual, that 
the power, by which it is maintained, is the 
property of no one man; the law and the 
power by which it is maintained ought to 
be invefted with the moft energetic ac- 
tivity. 

A defpotic government is odious only. by 
its partiality, and by the arbitrary will of in- 


dividuals. But if the government is only ab- 
folute or defpotic in fupport of the law, with~ | 


out exception of perfons, and without expof- 
ing the citizens to the arbitrary will of indi- 
viduals, the fociety is then in the moft 
perfect ftate of liberty which is attainable by 
the imperfection. of human nature: juftice 
and protection compofe the very effence of 
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ment, refulting from. thefe principles, with 
the liberty and independence of the: people? | 
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the focial compact. A government, how 
free foever it may be in other refpects, if 
it wants energy to protect the law, and re- 
prefs licentioufnefs, muft neceffarily effect 
the ruin of an empire. Our firft views there- 
fore fhould be to eftablifh a fupreme power, 
asa guarantee for our focial exiftence; our 
fecond, to eftablifh a barrier which may pre- 
vent the fupreme power from becoming ty- 
rannical. 

This barrier is the law, independent of 
the will of individuals, and {uperior to the 
agents of the power and will of the mo- 
narch. 

The laws fhould be propofed and digefted 
by men of experience, and freely confented 
to by the principal members of the focial 
body ; I mean, by the proprietors of the 
foil. For none but thofe whofe immediate 
intereft it is to preferve order and maintain 
juftice in fociety, ought to have any influ- 
ence on the formation of the laws. 

As the right of propofing and accepting 
the laws does not belong to all the members 
of the community without exception, it ap- 
pears that the firft function cannot be better 
filled than by the prince and his council 
who are the government; and the fecond, 
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by the reprefentatives of the people, who 
have acknowledged the neceflity of a go- 
vernment, and confented to its firft efta- 
blifhment. 
. The reprefentatives being chofen from 
among the proprietors, and invefted with 
their confidence, are alfo the depofitaries of 
their rights ; and in order that they may fup- 
port thefe rights without interrupting the 
activity of the government, they ought to 
confine themfelves folely to the duty of con- 
fenting, rejecting, and accufing. ‘They con- 
fent to the laws, to the taxes, and public 
expenfes, or they reject them; they accufe, or 
approve the agents of the fupreme authority. 
‘Thofe who accufe, ought not to judge: 
therefore, when the agents of government 
are accufed, they fhould be judged by a 
power entirely independent on government. 
There ought then, to be two claffes of 
reprefentatives, one to accufe, and ano- 


ther to judge the agents of the fupreme 


authority. Any other influence of the peo- 
ple and their reprefentatives on the powers 
of government muft tend either to alter, .im- 

pede, or ufurp the eftablifhed authorities. 
Hence it follows, that the executive part 
of government ought to be entirely fepa- 
rate 
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rate from the people and their reprefen- 
tatives. 

- It is evident, from thefe principles, that 
a monarchical form of government is the 
only one which can effectually preferve li- 
berty, protect perfons, and fecure property” 
in a great empire. 
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NOTES or tHe TRANSLATOR. 


InsuRRECTION Of the 14th Juy, 1789. 


4 is now beyond all doubt that the Duke of Orleans, } 
Mirabeau, and the Abbot Syées were the Inftigators of © 
the popular infurreétion of the 14th of July, 1789. There were 
at that time about eight thoufand regular troops in the envi- 
rons of Paris, brought thither by the king’s order, with a 
view of imprefling awe on the chiefs of fedition, who, for 
fome time paft, had been ufing all their endeavours, and in- 
trigues to excite the populace to take arms under pretence 
that the liberty of the National Afflembly was in danger. ‘The 
aflembly requeited the king to withdraw thefe troops ; but his 
Majefty refufed acceding to their imprudent demand on ac- 
count of the fermentation and troubles which were daily in- 
creafing in the capital. The chiefs of faction were highly en- 
raged at the king’s refufal. Camille des Moulins, a furious” 
journalift, mounted on a chair in the public places, and ha- 
rangued the people, brandifhing a fword in his hand. ‘This 
electric commotion was foon diffufed through every quarter 
‘of the town and fuburbs : the poupulace flew to arms, attack- 
ed the Bafille, and the Military Hofpital for invalids, neither 
of which places was defended. They affaflinated the governor 
of the former, and committed other aéts of cruelty without 
being molefted. The troops, who had been bafe enough to 
violate their oath for the paltry bribes and promifes of the fac- 
tious ring-leaders, remained idle {pe€tators during the whole 
of thofe feditious outrages. — 

The populace elected their chiefs, and affumed the title of 
National Guards. Alike commotion took place, almoft at the 
fame time, through the whole kingdom, fo that a formidable’ 
army of national guards, was inftantly eftablifhed in oppofition 
to the royal army. , 

We may date the demotratical revolution from this period. | 
The king, accompanied by feveral members of the aflembly, 
went to the Town-Hall onthe 7th of July, where he received 
the national cockade from the mayor Mr. Bailli, and gave his 
fanCtion to all that had paffed. 

It cannot be denied that a very confiderable part of the 
French nation were concerned, either diretly or indirectly, 2 
tne 
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the infurrection of the 14th of July, for the ring-leaders of 
faGtion had dexteroufly and fuccefsfully infinuated to the people 
that the king had formed a project for diflolving the States- 
eneral, and re-eftablifhing the ancient authority with all its 
defects and abufes. : 
Such, perhaps, might have been the intention of fome of the 
minifters, but it certainly never was that of the monarch, whofe 
errors were always on the fide of juftice and humanity. 


On the InsurRectTION of the 5th of Oct. 1789. 


(2) THE pretext for this infurreCtion was the reluctance 
which the king fhewed to fanétion the declaration of the Rights 
of Man; a declaration which (among fome good and falutary 
maxims) contains principles, that are in themfelves totally fub- 
verfive of all civil fociety. E 

The demagogues having affumed a complete empire over the 
minds of the populace of Paris, wifhed to find means of bringing 
the king and the aflembly to refide there, in order that they 
might have a better opportunity of conducting the revolution 
according to their own private views. 

They feigned a want of bread in Paris ; they terrifyed the 
minds of the people with imaginary plots and confpiracies of the 
Court, they difpatched their hellifh miffionaries to every quar- 
ter in order to kindle the flames of difcontent and rebellion ; in 
fhort, they fucceeded fo well in their enterprife, that on the 
morning of the sth Oétober, they found themfelves at the head 
of a very numerous und tumultuous affembly in the fquare be- 
fore the town hall. They fent a peremptory order iz the name 
of the people, to La Fayette, to the municipality, and to the prin- 


- cipal officers of the national guards, to march at the head of 


this multitude to the Court of Verfailles. 

‘The marks of zeal andattachment which the king had received 
from his guards at an entertainment, had given great fearand un- 
eafinefs to the Orleans-faftion and to the Jacobins. This was the 
real caufe of the infurrection of which we are {peaking, Some of the 
ladies of honour had imprudently diftributed white cockades 
among the guards, this was more than fufficient to make the 
queen fufpected of a confpiracy againft the liberty of the people. 
From that moment the death of this unfortunate Princefs, and 
the maffacre of the king’s guards were refolved upon by the - 
leaders of thofe abominable fa@tions. 

The horrors committed during this infurrection are pretty 
generally known: It is well known alfo, that if the king had 
permitted his guards to fire on the firft hords of aflaffins who 
advanced, it would have been extremely eafy, not only to re- 
pulfe them, but to crufh the rebellion effectually by one fingle 
act of neceflary feverity. 

All 


[eo 


All refiftance was prohibited by his majefty; the multitude 
rufhed into the palace, murdered the eyairds av without pity, 
feized the royal family, and led them in proceffion to the 
capital. 

Among many other acts of barbarity committed on this oc- 
cafion, I fhallonly relate exe, which is, I think, very charac- 
pean of that rslitied and wanton cruelty which reallly feems na- 

ural and PERU iar to the low people of France. 

They ftuck the heads of their moft di tingulfhed victims on 


ickes, and carried them in the proceffion befo re the royal fa- 
: ¥ 
nly. In pafling by a barber’s fhop, they were ftruck with 


the idea of having thofe heads dreffed and eet in the 
moit fuper ‘b manner, by way of derifion. They entered the 
barber’s fhop, in the village of Seves prefented him the man- 
gled heads, andordered him to difplay a ail his fkill in dreffing 
them a la mode. It happened that this poor man, was not, hike 
A hee EN devoid of feeling and humanity. He recoiled at 
he fight, fainted away, and on coming to himfelf, told them 
he could not do what they defired. ‘The ruthans drew their 
{words, and {wore they would cut him and his family in pieces 
if he did not inftantly obey their orders; the poor man drefied 
the heads, but the impreffion of fear and.horror had been fo 
great th at he died within a very few days afterwards. 
(a2) The by ae were fuch as the affembly promulgated 
almoft every a , for the purpofe of ferving new, and unfore- 
feen circumftance 4 which occur fo freque ntly, and vanifh fo 
quickly i in the courfe of great revolutions’ Many of thofe ridi- 
culous decrees were, however inferted, and confounded in 
the grand character among the conftitutional articles. 
Mirabeau and une Abbot Syées, wifhing to create a military 
Le = 


force, which mi Bea ig the tegular army and facilitate th 
revolutic on, ree means, in the month of July 1789, of form- 
This 


ing all the inhabitants of France into a bod y ‘of militia. 
dangerous inftituticn became afterwards a conflitutional article 
under the name of ae} nationales. 

(2) ‘This declaration of rights, as it is inferted in the con- 
ftitutional charter, bas been one of the principal caufes of the 
unprec edented cruelties injuftice, and horrors which have been 
committed in France; and it may become extremely fatal to 


1] 


all the other nations of Hurope. 


The dangerous and falfe maz xim of equality will always tend 
: : 2 i; 
to arm the poor againtt the rich, and thofe who obey ag: aintt 


thofe who command. <Aébfiradt princi) an (i fubjedt to eternal 
exceptions; fhould never He preiented to the peop le as fimple 
truths. tis certain that inequality of fortune and condition is 
the very foul and effence of civil fociety ; for if we had noac- 
quired rights to protect and defend we fhould have no need of 


4 


a government or of any focial compact whatever. 


N (c) We 
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(c) We have ften the popular focieties and /¢icns of Paris 
arrogate to themfelves the title of /overeign, and dictate laws to 
the king and tothe affembly, by declaring fuch and fuch things 
to be the well And intention of the /overeign people. 

(d) The members of the departments and diftrifts, whowere 
elected by the people, were entrufted with the whole of the 
executive power in the adminiitration of public affairs ; where- 
as thefe members ought to have been nominated by the King, 
rendered refponfible for their conduct, and infpected by the re- 
prefentatives of the people. , 

It was abfurd to imagine that the monarchy could fubfiftunder 
fuch regulations, or that the monarch could be of any utility in 
the ftate, after the executive and legiflative powers were 
united in the hands of men who were eletted by the popular 
affemblies. 

(c) Every municipality became a little defpotic government 
of itfelf. ‘They commanded, and regulated the military forces, 
difpofed of the public money, appropriated to their ufe the na- 
tional domains, demolifhed or ereted fortrefles, imprifoned 
the citizens, and defpoiled thofe whom they thought fit to con- 
fider as /u/pected perfors. 

The fophiitical doétrines which have been diffufed in this 

kingdom, and which are full preached up by the difciples of 
Thomas Payne, have induced me totranflate this difcourfe on 
the conftitutional charter, in preference to fome others, be- 
caufe, I think, it contains very ftrikine demonftrations of the 
dangers accruing from an unlimitted democracy in a great 
empire. 
The truth cof Mr. Malouet’s arguments in this difcourfe, has 
been fufficiently verified by the events which have paffed be- 
fore our eyes during the fubfequent part of the French Re- 
volution. 

(f) In order to underfiand the fenfe and aim of this letter, it 
would be neceffary to have fome knowledge of the conftitution 
of 1789. This conftitution is founded on the abfurd dottrine 
of equality, and gives the right of election, and of being elected, 
to all thofe who pay a tax of two fhillings per annum. 

Now, as the primary aflemblies were convoked at leaft ten 
times a year for the different elections of magiftrates, adminif- 
trators, bifhops, &c. &c. the multitude was kept in perpetual 
commotion, and ‘loft every idea of obedience to any fupsrior 

ower. In this ftate of things all perfonal fecurity was at an 
end ; no fafety, no protection whatever againit the violence 
ofthe mob. ‘Thoufands of honeft and refpectable families emi- 
grated during this itormy period of anarchy ; not becanfe they 
withed to oppofe the eftablifhment of a free and equitable g0- 
vernment, but from the fear of falling under the axe of the 
affafiins. 
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This univerfal anarchy was fucceeded by the revolutionary 
government, thatis to fay, by the mott terrible defpotifm that 
has.ever exifted on the sr a the globe. The primary affem- 
blies were thea fuppreffed, all popular elections fufpended, 
and (if we except a few of the mof violent Jacobins who were 
neceflary to the aflembly, by acting as executioners in the re- 

volutionary government of the people » the people were de— 
prived of all right or influence whatever in the affairs of the 
ftate. And even thefe Jacobins, fince the death of Rober- 
fpierre, have been fuppreffed by the au thority of the affembly 
which doesnot, 1 think, bear the fmalleft refemblance to a re- 
public, butisin reality a defpotic and abfolute regency. 

(¢) The liberty and equa ality, practifed in the new inftitu- 
tions and eftablifhments in France, far from promoting the ge- 
neral intereft and happinefs of the community, have produced 

nothing but the moft horrible tyranny and oppreffion of one 
arty over another. 

() Nothing was more common in France, during the firft 
years of the revolution, than to fee me n, who were literally 
incapable of {fpelling the Ar own name, elected as members of the 
municipalities, of the diftricts, or of the departments. T 
knew one of the mott es arped and moft refpectable bifhops 
of the kingdom, fucceeded in his fun@ions as princi ipal 
and governor of a very co onfiderable college, by a man named 
Pignol who had paffed his younger days in the capacity of 
a {cullion, and the reft of his life in the capacity of a cook in 
public taverns and in gentlemens’ families. 





Note on Letter the 3d. 


We fhould be apt to confider this letter ras having been 
written pofterior to the difafters of the combined powers, if 
we did not know that it was publifhed i in Pr: rance 3 years ago, 
among the reft of Mr. Malouet’s Letters and Opinions. 


Note for Letter the sib, on Miraseau, 


Mirabeau, though factious from motives of ambition, had 
too much genius and depth of political knowledge not to be in- 
teriorly attached to the principles of monarchy and royal’ autho- 
rity. He was perfectly convinced in his own mind that no 
other form of government whatever is fo well adapted to the 
happinefs and profperity of a great empire. We may fee from 
this letter, that he was eagerly ei us of fupporting the 
Court party ; but when his propofals were rejetted, he became 
one of the moft dangerous demagogues of the revolution. 
Perceiving however, that the delirium of democracy was hur- 


rying the ftate to the very brink of deftruction, he was gene- 
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yous enough to fiifle his paflion of refentment, and, conquering 


his infatiable thirft of popular applaufe, he became one of the 
moit zealous partizans of royalty. As, in the year 1790, he 
had acquired an immenfe empire over the minds of the people, 
his intereit and fuifrage were no longer reje&ted by the Court. 
He began to think ferioufly of re-eftablifhing the royal autho- 
rity, of checking the torrent of licentioufnefs and of pro- 
curing to his country a free end reafonable conflitution. 

Scarce had he conceived this elivated plan, fcarce had he 
formed the refolution of making an open and. folemn declara- 
tion of his political principles, when death put an end to his 
inglorious career. ae 

Mr. Malouet, in the fecond volume of his Opiwions, feems to 
regret the premature death of a man whom he had never efteem- 
ed, but who was willing and capable of repairing a part of the 
evils which he had brought on his unhappy country. 
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